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Color in a black- 
and-white world 


he 1950s were a colorful time on the railroads. Diesels were still relatively re- 


cent, and many companies expressed their enthusiasm for the new motive 

power by decorating it in every hue of the rainbow. Streamliners, as rolling ad- 
vertisements for themselves, were similarly eye-catching. And the freight cars of hun- 
dreds of carriers, shippers, and equipment firms ranged far beyond basic “boxcar red.” 

However, the photographic record is somewhat misleading on this point, at least 
in terms of the relative quantities of images produced. Most railroad photos (indeed, 
most photos of all subjects) from the 1950s are black-and-white. B&W was less ex- 
pensive and more widely available than color. Also, as there was almost no color in 
rail magazines and books at the time, anyone shooting with an eye toward publica- 
tion would choose B&W. And it should be said that, owing to the relatively low ISO 
ratings of 1950s color film, among other factors, the most creative and technically ad- 
vanced images of the era were B&W. 

Yet the powerful allure of color, particularly as rendered by Kodachrome trans- 
parency film, drew some photographers to try it. We're grateful to those few who did, 
as their work provides a brilliant record of the golden years we treasure so much. 

One of those relative few is Bob Milner. Bob’s color work has appeared regularly 
in these pages since our very first issue, and we're glad to turn the spotlight on him in 


our latest “Great Photographers” article, beginning on page 64. 


(Pobtrt 5. MG orig 


Editor 


In one of Bob Milner’s classic Kodachromes, a Baltimore & Ohio Mikado works hard up the 
west slope of Sand Patch Grade at Keystone, Pa., on a brilliant spring day in June 1952. 
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Meet this issue’s crew 


[“Boylan Wye in Ra- 
leigh 1 N.C.,” page 62] was a telegraph op- 
erator and dispatcher trainee for Sea- 
board Coast Line during 1971-72 after 
graduating from North Carolina State 
University in Raleigh (this photo shows 
him then in SCL’s Raleigh dispatching 
office). He reluctantly left SCL for gradu- 


ate school and then started several small 
businesses before pursuing a management 
consulting career that has lasted more 
than 30 years. A Raleigh resident with a 
wife and two children, Will is active in 
local railroad planning and is co-chair of 
the city’s Passenger Rail Task Force. This 
is his first CLassic TRAINS byline. 


Richar [“Low Water, Close 
Call,” ‘page 32] 1 rehired from railroading 
after 48 years with NYC, PC, and Con- 
rail. After training as a telegrapher, he 
hired out in 1943 as a locomotive fireman 
between Niles, Mich., and Joliet, Ill. He 
fired in yard, freight, and passenger ser- 
vice and qualified as an engineer. After 
obtaining his BS in mechanical engi- 
neering from Northwestern University, 
he went into management, working on 
motive power. In Indiana, Ohio, New 
York, and Michigan, Richard was special 
equipment inspector, diesel locomotive 
inspector, air-brake supervisor, road 
foreman of engines, trainmaster, manag- 
er of operations planning, superintendent 
of the Union Belt at Detroit, and worked 
as a consultant on several state and fed- 
eral projects. He lives in Arvada, Colo. 
This is his first article in CLassic TRAINS. 


ff J. Downey [“The Difficult Life 
of Tennessee Central,” page 14] grew up 
next to L&N’s Evansville, Ind., main line 
in Pembroke, Tenn., but as a rail histori- 
an he has focused on Illinois Central, of 
which he is a “diehard fan.” He published 


a book on the TC in 2005, but IC has 
been the subject of most of his six books 
and more than a dozen articles, which in- 
cludes “IC’s Cairo Bridge,” one of his two 
previous bylines in Classic TRAINS. A 
graduate of Murray State (Ky.) University 
and a Certified Surgical Technologist, 
Cliff lives in Paris, Tenn., with his wife 
Jolinne and their daughter Rebecca. 


[“Amtrak’s GG1 That 
Might Have Been,” page 28] was into his 
third year at the University of Cincinnati 
in 1972 when he wrote to Amtrak re- 
questing a job application. He returned 
the application along with samples of 
classified ads promoting Amtrak he was 
putting in the university’s student news- 
paper at his own expense. The ads caught 
Amtrak’s attention 
and earned a “thank 
you” letter from 
Amtrak President 
Roger Lewis. Two 
years later Denny 
began an Amtrak 
career that lasted 
some 25 years. Now 
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retired, he lives with his wife Gayle in 
Waukesha, Wis. In 2010, Denny co- 
authored with Classic Trarns Senior 
Editor Dave Ingles the book Cincinnati 
Railroad Heritage Color Pictorial 1950s- 
1970s. This is Denny’s third CT byline. 


J. David Ingles [“Gem of the Prairie 
State,” page 52, and “Coast to Coast 
With Bob Milner,” page 64] has been Se- 
nior Editor of CLassic TRAINS since its 
inception (part-time since retiring from 
TRAINS in 2007), but this Milner piece is 
his first in CT’s “Great Photographers” 
series. Dave has contributed an “Ingles 
Color Classics” from his slide collection 
to each issue since Winter 2011, and sev- 
eral dozen other stories before that. 


Louis A. Marre [“Malfunctioning Mal- 
let,” page 74], a lifelong railroad photog- 
rapher and keeper of a huge archive of 
negatives, prints, and slides, is retired 
from a 50-year career as an English pro- 
fessor at the University of Dayton. A na- 
tive of Fort Smith, Ark., and at heart a 
“Frisco man,” Lou earned three degrees 
from the University of Notre Dame. Still 


a Dayton, Ohio, resident, with his wife 
Katy, he is the author of dozens of rail 
articles (five now in CLAssic TRAINS, 
dating from 2003) and nearly 20 books. 


Jerry A. Pinkepank [“Santa Fe’s El Cap- 
itan on Raton Pass” page 38] had a long 
career as an officer for NYC, CB&Q, BN, 
and Soo and, since 1989, as a Seattle- 
based rail consultant. He is the principal 
contributor to our “What’s in a Photo- 
graph®” series, which began in Spring *14. 


R. David Read [“When Trains Ran Late, 
and Telegraphers Earned Their Pay,” page 
54] was a telegrapher, towerman, and 
wire chief on both the SP and Santa Fe. 
In the dying days of steam and Morse, 
he left railroading and acquired an edu- 
cation in electrical engineering with em- 
phasis on audio transducer physics. In 
retirement he became a freelance writer 
concentrating on architectural acoustics 
and railroad history. This is his second 
Crassic TRAINS byline, following “My 
SP Roundhouse Days” in Spring 2009. 
He died April 8, 2015, during the pro- 
duction of his article in this issue. 


Mike Schafer 
[“Fast Ride to Flor- 
ida,” page 40], now 
living in Lee, IIL, 
has worked in rail 
publishing since 
graduating from 
Northern Illinois 
University in 1971, 
first in Kalmbach’s 
Books Department 
through most of the 1970s. Mike today 
serves as an editor and art director for 
White River Productions, editing Pas- 
senger Train Journal and several rail his- 
torical society publications. This is his 
fifth byline in a CLassic TRAINS publica- 
tion. Mike — pictured with 1965 travel 
companion Betty Fritsch (Anderson) in 
a recent photo at Illinois Railway Muse- 
um by Betty’s husband Randy Anderson 
— thanks them, Mitch Markovitz, and 
Central of Georgia Railway Historical 
Society for help with this story’s details. 


Jim Shaughnessy [“Nickel-Plated Glo- 
ry,” page 20] has contributed “The Shaugh- 
nessy Files” to CT since Fall 2007. 
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Items from railroad history, then and now 


Southbound from 


snowbound Buffalo 


Winter 1977: Loads out, empties in 


Railroaders in Buffalo, N.Y., know how to deal with snow. In order to help clear the yards after the blizzard of January 1977, Conrail loaded thou- 
sands of tons of the white stuff into gondola and hopper cars and dispatched them south and east. Might have been a good idea for Boston last winter! 


MARKET 


BAy 


H. M. Stange, Krambles-Peterson Archive 


San Peancises comes to 


Lake Michigan 


Even in the 1940s, cable cars were a feature of the San Francisco 
mystique. How better, then, to promote a brand-new Chicago—Oakland 
streamliner at the Chicago Railroad Fair than with an operating, 600-foot 
cable car line? That’s just what Western Pacific did as part of its exhibit at 
the second season of the fair, which opened June 25, 1949 — 3 months 
after WP, Rio Grande, and Burlington launched the California Zephyr, whose 
lounge car was called the Cable Car Room. Chicago once had the world’s 
largest cable car system, but it was gone long before this July 10 photo. 
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Smoke duct aescsnet atic 


Southern Railway Mikado 6324 demonstrates the road’s unique smoke- 
control device at Danville, Ky., in June 1941. The Wimble duct (named for 
the hogger who conceived it in the 1920s) consisted of two lengths of half- 
round sheet metal: a fixed section with an angled opening at the rear and 
an air-operated front section that could be moved forward over the stack in 
tunnels on SR’s CNO&TP “Rat Hole” line. Rarely deployed out in the open, 
the Wimble protected tunnel linings and made breathing easier in the cab. 


. —— 


Alfred F. Tyrrill 


What a place for 
a photo stop! 


the least accessible photo locations is 
the deck of Hell Gate Bridge in New York. So it 
was a rare treat for riders on a June 5, 1948, 
Joint Railfan Trip Committee excursion when 
their train stopped and let them off in the middle 
of the giant span, where they photographed an 
eastbound New Haven freight. Imagine this today! 


Charles W. Lindenberg 
Author Charles W. Lindenberg, 82, died 


November 3, 2014, in Friday Harbor, 
Wash., on San Juan Island. He authored 
five stories for CLassic Trains, all related 
to his 1940s childhood at Welch, Ariz., 
where his mother was a Santa Fe operator. 
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Letters from our readers 


F (unit) is for Fantastic 

Your Spring 2015 F-unit issue is su- 
perb, an extensive history with a variety 
of color images that reminds one of an 
EMD catalog. The photo that thrilled me 
was on page 36, leading Preston Cook’s 
“Marketing and Delivering the FT,” of 
the new Erie FTs with an adoring public 
at Marion, Ohio. The Erie is my personal 
favorite, and that picture speaks of a 
great railroad showing its pride. 

Bob Krone, Tucker, Ga. 


§ Bob is so right about the John Long pho- 
tos in Marion, Ohio. They are a treasure, 
and the only shots I’ve seen of the delivery 
of new locomotives with a public open 
house during wartime. — Preston Cook 


When I was working for the Museum 
of Transportation in St. Louis County, 
owner of the surviving FTA demonstra- 
tor cab unit, we were visited by a retired 
EMD Field Service Rep in 2000 or so. 
He’d done some work on Southern’s FTs, 
including our cab unit, early in their ca- 
reer and wondered if a minor modifica- 
tion he’d installed years before was still 
in place. When we entered the engine 
room and opened the electrical cabinet 
on the engineer’s side, his modification 
was still there, which speaks to the good 
work done by EMD folks decades earlier. 

Ron Goldfeder, St. Louis, Mo. 


Everyone involved in this great issue 
should pat themselves on the back, in 
particular Preston Cook. Jim Shaugh- 
nessy’s “New England’s Only FTs” [page 
42], will delight B&M fans, and that 
opening photo is rare, showing the cant- 
ed number boards on FT 42214. It got 
those after its nose was “surgically re- 
moved” following a March 26, 1950, col- 
lision with a stopped passenger train on 
the Portland Division. A “nose kit” was 
ordered from EMD. One glitch: B&M 
bought 18 F2A cabs and 3 F2Bs; 15 cabs 
were freight-only, and the three A-B 
pairs were “single” passenger locomo- 
tives, first assigned to the Boston-White 
River Junction Connecticut River line 
and other “upcountry” passenger jobs. 


Carl Byron, Groton, Mass. 


Respect for the FP7 

I have to hand it to Dave Ingles for 
taking the “no respect” approach with 
FP7s [“This Bulldog Gets No Respect,” 
page 56], as it gets readers engaged. In 
regard to Southern Pacific’s FP7s, they 
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A long way from the C&EI, FP7 1941 leads T&P F7 1906 at Algoa, Texas, on February 18, 1973. 


were nobody’s Rodney Dangerfield in 
these parts, as the “Great Central Valley’ 
(Sacramento and San Joaquin), where I 
grew up, was light-years away from the 
haunts of SP’s PAs and Es. The Daylight 
PAs were unforgettable, but ephemeral 
when it came to Valley trains. Trust me, 
if you saw a gleaming Black Widow FP7 
blast out of town with a pair of F7Bs on 
the San Joaquin Daylight circa 1958, you 
didn’t care that they weren't painted red 
and orange. Personally, I liked the Black 
Widows better than the Daylights 

Ted Benson, Modesto, Calif. 


> 


As an “L&N authority” (page 62, and 
thanks), I feel compelled to comment on 
another label for an FP7. Ever hear of an 
FP-65-A? Going back to steam days, “the 
Old Reliable” used brass classification 
plates on locomotives, which continued 
into the early 1970s. 

The photo [below], taken in Madison- 
ville, Ky., in 1972 and now in the L&N 
Historical Society archives, is of a plate 
on FP7 661. After discussion among 
L&N fans, I finally asked Sid Johnson, a 
retired assistant vice president with L&N 
and later CSX, who'd started in L&N’s 


Jerry Mart 


Ralph Back 


mechanical department in 1965. Said 
Sid, “We had those plates made up for 
the last few of the FP7s in freight service 
after they were modified with 62:15 gear- 
ing.” What did “65” mean? “Sixty-five 
mph is the maximum speed for that gear 
ratio. I take credit, and the blame, for the 
FP-65-A class plates, but that’s what they 
were to the L&N regardless of what 
EMD called them!” 

Ron Flanary, Big Stone Gap, Va. 


The page 59 photo shows Clinchfield 
200, with the Southern sleeper, pointed 
south at Kingsport station, so it would be 
after the Santa train of 1968, not before 
it. No. 200 was in pristine paint because 
it had been repainted (with a larger name 
on the nose) for the coming-out of ex- 
cursion 4-6-0 No. 1, and the 200 got 
spruced up every year for the Santa run. 

Ken Marsh, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Seeing the page 57 photo of FP7s on 
C&EI’s Humming Bird/Georgian and of 
Florida East Coast 575 on page 61 re- 
minded me that I shot members of each 
group in later incarnations. Ex-FEC 575 
ran around in blue as CKNW 244 before 
it was repainted yellow. C&EI’s FP7s did 
become 933-942 and later added a “1,” 
and in February 1973 I shot possibly the 
last one, 1941, near Galveston, Texas 
[above]; it was built as C&EI 1608. Note 
the MoPac-style buzzsaw emblem but 
with C&EI initials. 

Ralph Back, Eagan, Minn. 


Here in Canada, water capacity for 
steam generators was important, so the 


FP models were big 
sellers. Our West 


_ Coast Railway As- 
ol iieeeteeda sociation (WCRA) 
Evolution of a classic, FT to FLO. has preserved two 
Sis rome and runs them for 


events and excur- 

sions. CPR FP7 4069, acquired from VIA 
Rail, was restored in October 1999 in 
CPR’s maroon and gray. The work in- 
cluded cutting the nose louvers back into 
the nose and using mountable ditch 
lights that comply for operation but can 
be removed for an original appearance. 
More recently former CN FP9 6520 was 
acquired and moved to our shop in 
Squamish, B.C. Still in CN green, yellow, 
and black and lettered for the Waterloo- 
St. Jacobs tourist operation in Ontario, 
the unit was started up for the first time 
in years on February 10, 2015. 

Don Evans, Vancouver, B.C. 


Cotton Belt emblem origin 

An anecdote about the unique Cotton 
Belt emblem that was not in my “Fallen 
Flags Remembered” text [page 16] is 
something my grandfather Hill pointed 
out to me when he saw my SSW belt 
buckle. He said the unique shape repre- 
sented a “gin saw” used to cut bundles of 
cotton into bales. He had worked in a 
cotton gin, and cotton was a common 
crop in the Arkansas River bottomland. 

Mike Condren, Tahlequah, Okla. 


What about Chatham? 

The map on page 81 with Jack Swan- 
berg’s “Playing With Fire: The Saga of the 
FL9” omits the Harlem Division north of 
Wassaic (the 2015 terminus) to Chatham, 
NY., on the Boston & Albany. Starting in 
1969, in the Penn Central era, FL9s hauled 
trains from Grand Central to Chatham 
until passenger service north of Dover 
Plains ended in March 1972, outlasting 
the use of FL9s to Pittsfield, Mass. 

Howard Pincus, White Plains, N.Y. 


Brooklyn bygones 

“Car Stop” on pages 102-103 was a 
time machine for me, as I grew up two 
blocks behind Brooklyn PCC car 1080 
shown on Seabreeze Avenue, which was 
the big street I had to cross to get to 
grade school. The photo of the two cars 
(1056 and the 6000 series) and a trackless 
trolley at Atlantic and Flatbush avenues 


FREE SHIPPING BURLINGTON 
When you buy any 2 BULLETIN 
or more of these issues.* 


1936 Denver Zephyr 


Authored by J. W. Schultz, a com- 
prehensive history of the 1936 
Denver Zephyr including coverage of 
the Advanced DZs and the trainsets 
use as the Texas Zephyr. Soft cover, 
178 historical B&W and 12 color 
photos, consists, schedules, floor- 
plans, equipment roster, full-color 
ephemera reproductions and more. 
148 pages -- $45.00 Soft Cover 


Burlington 
Bulletin 


Overagie, Every Night, Aci ls 
Sectar cians 190) Keren Zener 


Shovelnoses 
History, photos, roster and diagrams, 
of the early custom built, stainless 
steel articulated Zephyr trains and 
non-articulated Zephyr locomotives, 
Nos. 9900 through 9908. 
48 pages -- $8.00 Soft Cover 


BURLINGTON 
ad BULLETIN ~~ 
The Exposition Flyer 
History, Operations and Equipment 
of the Predecessor to the California 
Zephyr. 10 years of service running 
the Chicago-Oakland route via the 
CB&Q, D&RGW and the WP. 450+ 
photos, Illustrations and Drawings. 
264 pages -- $35.00 Soft Cover 


Mail Check or Money Order to: 


Burlington Route Historical Society 

P.O. Box 93, Dept CT 

Zumbrota, MN 55992 

Mlinois Residents add 6.25% State Sales Tax. 

* Single issue orders add $4.00 shipping. 
www.BurlingtonRoute.com 


Railroad Oil Paintings 


Originals Prints Postcards 


Christopher Jenkins Artist 
www.trainsshipsplanes.com 


Rio Grande Southern Memories 


New DVD made from vin- 
tage films of this iconic Nar- 
row Gauge railroad in the 
Colorado Rockies. Enjoy 
Steam with engines 20, 455, 
461, 464, etc. Also ride and 
see Galloping Geese. Shot 
from 1947 through 1951 this 
video has researched narra- 
tion & music since no train 
sounds exist. 49 Min. $29.95 


Greg Scholl Video Productions 
P.O. Box 123-CT, Batavia, OH 45103 
Phone 513-732-0660 or order online! 

S&H $5.00 for total U.S. Order. Priority option $6.00 for 1. 
Canada $9.00 or 2 DVD’s. Foreign $13.00 for 1 or 2. OH Res. 


add 6.75% tax. Visa, MC, Amex, Discover, or MO. More info on 
our website and you can see sample preview videos too!! 


http://www.gregschollvideo.com 


Experience the All-American Railroad 


Trains editor, David Morgan, so named the NP in 1985. 


Join the NPRHA & Receive the Benefits 


NPRHA members are mailed four Mainstreeter 
magazines and a color calendar each year. Join 
online at www.NPRHA.org, or for details, write: 


Northern Pacific Structure & Car Models 


NP Structures & Cars built to their Standard 
Plans available exclusively at NPRHA.org. 


Northern Pacific Railway 
Historical Association 
PO Box 2937 

Kirkland, Washington 98083-2937 


Available Again as a Limited Reprint! 


Cars 


“volar (1 Blea Gam rrevined och riew) 


Southern Pacific Freight Cars, 


Vol. 4, “Box Cars” (Revised Edition) 
by Anthony W. Thompson 


A detailed history of Southern Pacific box cars, 1865 to 1965, 
with extensive rosters, service records, and thorough photo- 
graphic coverage. 496 pages, 846 photos, 92 drawings. 


Price: $70 


California residents add $5.60 sales tax. 


Acthoog W. Thompsces 


Free shipping, domestic individual orders 


shows the brown building behind the 
trolley bus, which is the headhouse for 
the Long Island Rail Road’s Atlantic 


($30 shipping, Canada; $40 shipping, other foreign orders) 


Order direct: 11508 Green Rd., Wilton, CA 95693 
¢ Visa & Mastercard orders: 1-800-305-7942 ¢ 
or order securely at: www.signaturepress.com 

see our web site for information on all our books 
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DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


New Southern Pacific Steam 
from Monte Vista Publishing 


SPs Majestic Coast Line 


Los Angeles to Santa Criuz 


wi 


From LA railroad westward toward the Bay Area 
through Glendale, Burbank, and Burbank Jct., 
a short excursion along the Santa Paula branch, 
continuing on the Coast Line at Chatsworth 

on to Oxnard, Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, 
at Watsonville Jct., ending in Santa Cruz with 
one of the last trains to run via Los Gatos Line. 
Large, full page photos 10.5” x 6.25” & larger. 

available from fine railroad 
bookstores & hobbyshops everywhere 
Available in May 2015 

Ph - 

rae oiptugan D2 7-0 
1625 Mid Valley Dr. #1-160 __ Please include 


Steamboat Springs CO. 80487 $10. s8h per order 
most credit cards accepted Co res.include $2.38tx 


Letters from our readers 


When did the FT get its 
name? 

Preston Cook’s FT articles [“F Units, 
T to 9,” page 20; “Marketing and De- 
livering the FT,” page 36; and “Re-En- 
gineering the FT,” page 39] were inter- 
esting and well done. When did 
Electro-Motive finally assign the FT 
designation? EMC operator’s Bulletin 
159 of November 1, 1939, for the 103 
demo calls it “Model ‘F Freight Loco- 
motive.” Revision “A,” dated November 
15, 1941, for Southern 6100A-D and 
6101A-D (the former 103 set), has no 
model designation but calls it a “5400 
h.p. Diesel Freight Locomotive.” A 1941 
EMC brochure to market the FT pro- 
motes three locomotives: a 2,700 h.p. 
two-unit set, a 4,050 h.p. three-unit 
set, and a 5,400 h.p. four-unit set, but 
does not mention “FT.” No pre-war 
ads in my collection refer to “FT.” A 
booklet for a 1946 EMD management 
conference has text discussing FT vs. 
F3 differences, the earliest EMD docu- 
ment I have found that references “FT.” 

Steve Dolzall, Indianapolis, Ind. 


What about the FS? 

What happened to the FS units? My 
good Chicago-area friend, the late Ed 
DeRouin, sent an EMD document to 


TRAINS many years ago, and I remem- 
ber reading about the FS units in a 
“Second Section” column [May 1975 
issue], attributing the information to 
Ed. I’ve wondered if “I” meant tan- 
dem and “S” single. 

Jerry Albin, Homer Glen, IIl. 


§ Author Preston Cook replies: Steve is 
correct — the engineering designation 
for the locomotive during development 
was “Model F.” Some engineering draw- 
ings even show “F1” and “F2,” but they 
refer to Model F Section One (cab unit) 
and Model F Section Two (booster 
unit). An August 2, 1943, Sales Depart- 
ment Specification shows the locomo- 
tive as “Model FT 5400 horsepower 
freight locomotive,” so EMD was using 
“Model FT” by at least 1943. 

As to the “FS” term, which was to 
designate separable (non-drawbar-con- 
nected) A and B units, EMD used it for 
only a short while. The Sales Depart- 
ment tried at least twice in postwar 
years to designate drawbar units as FT 
and coupler units as FS, but there is no 
mention of “FS” in the wartime manu- 
als or parts books, or in locomotive 
specifications. The effort to change the 
designation seems to have been retroac- 
tive, years after the units were built. 


Great Steel Fleet finale 

In his “Last Day of the Central’s 
Named Trains” [page 98, in “The Way It 
Was” ], Bruce Beardsley brought back a 
sad day I have mourned for almost 50 
years. The Great Steel Fleet died that De- 
cember 2, 1967, but it was mortally 
wounded with the November 5, 1967, 
timetable, which took away my beloved 
Ohio State Limited from Cincinnati and 
replaced it with a Beeliner to Cleveland 
connecting only eastbound to New York. 
The No. 15 Beardsley missed on the 2nd 
was just a nameless train to Buffalo. 
Also, the Century and New England 
States were combined west of Buffalo in 
their last month. 


Avenue line station. At left, Nedick’s was 
the McDonald’s of the day, and Brick- 
fords the Denny’s. My late father worked 
for LIRR 45 years, hiring on in 1924 after 
7 years in the Navy. We lived in the area 
until the Dodgers left in 1957. 

Joel Norman, Weldon Springs, Mo. 


“Car Stop” tied together two of my 
favorite things: traction and baseball. 
Allow some background about that 
intersection of Flatbush and Atlantic 
avenues. Walter O'Malley, majority own- 
er of the Dodgers after 1950, wanted to 
build the first domed stadium there, 
where LIRR and several subway lines 
had stops (and still do). All he needed 
was for Robert Moses, New York’s chief 
urban planner, to use eminent domain 
on the rundown area, and Walter 
would’ve built the stadium with his own 
money. Moses refused, so Walter moved 
the Dodgers to Los Angeles. Today, the 
NBA Brooklyn Nets play in the Barclays 
Center at that same corner! 

Rob Barnes, Geneva, IIl. 


Joe Beal, Loveland, Ohio 


I, too, was present for the last running 
of the 20th Century Limited, in New 
York. I saw the last westbound depart 
Grand Central Terminal with Wingate 
Brook on the rear, then took the last local 
No. 45 to Albany to catch the last east- 
bound Century back to New York with 
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Last eastbound Century: Jack Swanberg 
(left), Mark Love, and obs car Hickory Creek 
gather at Grand Central on December 3, 1967. 


Ted Shrady 
friend and fellow NYC colleague J. W. 
“Jack” Swanberg, who rode the whole 
trip from Chicago. It was a sad day, and 
miserably rainy. 
Ted Shrady, Orleans, Mass. 


Spring clean-up 

+ Page 17: St. Louis’ 1874 Eads Bridge 
was built by Illinois & St. Louis Bridge 
Co., a predecessor of the 1889 TRRA. St. 
Louis’ Municipal Bridge opened in 1917 
for vehicle traffic. Freight trains began 
using it in 1930, passenger trains in 1940. 

« Page 32: NP had 70 F9s. 

» Page 33: CP had 10 FP9s. 

« Page 43: Hoosac Tunnel length is 
4.75 miles. 

« Page 54: WM photo caption says all 
F-unit boosters had 3 portholes; FTBs 
had 4. 

e Page 60: Georgia Road and Western 
Railway of Alabama each owned one 
F3A unit. 

« Page 64: C&NW inherited CGW’s 2 
FP7s in the 1968 merger before it ac- 
quired ex-FEC and ex-Katy FP7s in 1975. 

+ Page 67: UP’s 900-series passenger 
F3s (Item 1) had 56:21 gearing, which is 
for 105-mph maximum; Alco 244 en- 
gines (Item 6) used D.C. batteries to roll 
over the D.C. main generator; air starters 
did not come until the 1960s. 


Got a comment? 


If V or correction, 
write us at Fast Mail, CLassic TRAINS, P.O. 
Box 1612, Waukesha, WI 53187-1612; 
e-mail: fastmail@classictrainsmag.com. Be 
sure to include your hometown and state. 
Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 


Phoebe Snow Co.° is a purveyor of fine food products and 
accessories from the Golden Age of railroad travel. 


All of our products are true replicas of those once used on the diners of 
America’s great passenger trains. Using the same recipes from years past, 
you too can now serve your own micro-roasted coffees and baking mixes. 


Introducing Our PRR Broadway and 
Gotham Reproduction Dining Car China. 


To place your order or for more information visit 
www.phoebesnowco.com or call (908) 509-1760. 


e Life on a Locomotive 
Originally published in 1971, this 
reprinted 219 page hardcover book 
chronicles the life of Buddy Williams, 
a C&NW locomotive engineer working 
in Wisconsin during the late steam era. 
$25.00. 


ore The Chicago & North 
AIR LINE Western’s Air Line 
Subdivision (Updated Second Edition) 
Author Jim Yanke, a retired C&NW/ 
UP conductor, provides a wonderful 
assortment of history and 1st hand 
accounts of the Milwaukee - Fond du 


ii 
me " 
Lac Airline Railroad. This line became 


x satis Ree. ASUS the main entrance for the C&NW into the Fox Valley area 

of Wisconsin. Profusely illustrated with over 300 images 

¢ One year CGNWHS membership. Includes four and maps. 8 1/2X11 inch format Hardbound 256 pages. 
issues of North Western Lines magazine. $35.00. $55.00 


TO ORDER, send a check to C&NWHS: P.O. Box 1068 North Riverside, IL 60546 
Visit us at www.cnwhs.org 


Free shipping to US addresses. Illinois residents please add 8.5% sales tax. 


Powerships 


The Magazine of Engine-Powered 
Vessels from the Steamship Historical 
Society of America 


_ PowerShips is the ultimate source 
ee for stories about powered ships 
toss and their history. PowerShips 
is published quarterly by 
the nation’s oldest ship 


STEAMSHIP HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
INFO@SSHSA.ORG * WWW.SSHSA.ORG 


Every issue is packed with: 
e Remarkable 
photos 


Don’t Miss 


a Single Issue! e Detailed reporting 


Subscribe Today! 
Call 1-800-533-6644 www.ClassicTrainsMag.com 


e Personal 
recollections 


e And more! 
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FALLEN FLAGS REMEMBERED 


A look back at a departed Class 1 carrier 


The difficult life of the Tennessee Central 


For seven decades, the railroad Jere Baxter built faced overwhelming odds ¢ By Clifford J. Downey 


Southern Junction Yard, 1965: Train 81 is in, and next to it with two RS36s and FA 801, 84 is ready to go. At left are an RS3 and a Baldwin. 


ville & Nashville dominated rail 

transportation. L&N and its tightly 
controlled subsidiary, the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, controlled all 
lines entering Nashville, the state’s capi- 
tal and second largest city. Moreover, ei- 
ther L&N or “the NC” also served the 
state’s other major cities of Memphis, 
Chattanooga, and Knoxville. 

L&N and NC fought hard to protect 
their turf, so when Jere Baxter an- 
nounced plans to build a railroad west 
toward Nashville, the big roads fought 
him. Baxter persevered and won, and 
this battle helped turn the Tennessee 
Central Railway into a legend. 

Baxter was born in 1852 into a 


I: Tennessee in the 1890s, the Louis- 


Tennessee Central’ s only funnel, nner Walden’ s Ridge 3 waite west of Rockwood, has just 


seen the passage of Harriman—Nashville train 1, behind 4-8-2 No. 553, in November 1947. 
Robert Holly 
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wealthy Nashville family. At age 30 he 
became president of the Memphis & 
Charleston; later, he developed the in- 
dustrial cities of Sheffield, Ala., and 
South Pittsburg, Tenn. 

After losing Tennessee’s 1890 election 
for governor, Baxter returned to rail- 
roading. His goal was to build a line 
between Nashville and Knoxville, but 
owing to limited funds he had to start 
small. On August 25, 1893, he and some 
associates chartered the Tennessee Cen- 
tral Railroad (no relation to the same- 
name abandoned narrow-gauge between 
Spring City and Jewett, Tenn.). It was to 
run from Monterey, Tenn., east to Glen 
Mary and a connection with the Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific (the 


J. David Ingles 


junction wound up being at Emory Gap). 
Grading and track-laying through the 
rugged north-south hills was more 
expensive than anticipated, the Panic of 
1893 ensued, and TC entered receiver- 
ship in April 1895. Undeterred, Baxter 
secured money from St. Louis investors, 
formed a new company — Tennessee 
Central Railway — and bought the old 
TC at auction in 1897. 

The Monterey-Emory Gap line was 
finished by late 1900, and in 1903 a short 
extension from Emory Gap north into 
Harriman opened. Meanwhile, in 1901 
TC arranged to buy the Nashville & 
Knoxville, a project of Pennsylvania iron 
baron Alexander S. Crawford to move 
out coal and ore, which ran from Mon- 
terey west to Lebanon. Baxter also tried 
to buy NC’s light-traffic Nashville-Leba- 
non branch but was rebuffed. Likewise, 
TC was denied access by the L&N and 
NC to Nashville’s new Union Station and 
terminal facilities. Using several of Bax- 
ter’s “paper railroads,” TC built from 
Lebanon to Nashville and erected its 
own terminal facilities. On May 1, 1902, 
those companies and the N&K were 
merged into the new Tennessee Central 
Railroad Co. 

Accompanied by much fanfare, the 
first TC train rolled into Nashville on 
May 27, 1902. Baxter then pushed on 
northwest 95 miles to Hopkinsville, Ky., 
and a connection with Illinois Central, 
opened in early 1904. Owing to interfer- 
ence from L&N and NC, this line had to 
go around Nashville on a belt line in- 


stead of directly through downtown. 
Also, construction costs were inflated by 
the need to build many trestles between 
Nashville and Clarksville, Tenn. 
Although it was ultimately doomed, 
thus did Middle Tennessee finally have a 
railroad wholly within the state connect- 
ing the capital city with East Tennessee. 


Dispelling a myth 

Contrary to popular belief, TC did 
not attempt to push its main line 
through downtown Nashville in a 
“nighttime raid.” On January 20, 1903, 
months after belt line construction had 
begun, workers did lay 500 feet of track 
along Nashville’s Front Street (later First 
Avenue), but it was to serve local busi- 
nesses and TC had authority from the 
city to do so. A track foreman decided to 
work at night to avoid daytime street 
traffic, but he failed to notify city offi- 
cials. Congestion quickly developed, and 
after midnight the mayor halted the 
work. This gave rise to the “raid” myth. 

Amid this construction, in May 1903, 
Baxter resigned as president. L&N and 
NC management resented him, and this 
was reflected in their business dealings 
with TC. Baxter believed the situation 
might improve if he stepped aside, but 
the animosity remained. Baxter died on 
February 29, 1904, at age 52. 

Unpaid construction debts forced TC 
into receivership on March 18, 1904. 
This ended three months later, but TC 
still had a high debt load and meager 
earnings. After failing to find a buyer, 
TC’s owners in 1905 — ina split that 
would be a harbinger of the road’s even- 
tual fate — leased the road to CNO&TP 
parent Southern Railway and Illinois 
Central. Southern leased the Harriman- 
Nashville portion, and two-thirds of the 
rolling stock, while IC leased the west 
end and the remaining equipment. Yards 
and terminal tracks in Nashville were 
operated by Nashville Terminal Co., the 
“paper railroad” that had built them. 

After failing to make money on TC, 
Southern and IC cancelled the leases and 
TC resumed independent operation July 
1, 1908. It kept losing money, though, 
and entered receivership again Decem- 
ber 31, 1912. Reorganization was futile, 
and on January 10, 1922, it was sold at 
auction. The new buyers named it Ten- 
nessee Central Railway Co., but this TC 
had no legal connection to the prior one. 

During the auction the prior TC’s 
debt was discharged. This allowed the 


Truly chugging away, an RS36/RS3 duo lifts coal off the L&N, bound for TVA’s Kingston Steam 


Plant, out of Harriman on September 21, 1965. That’s Southern’s CNO&TP main line at the left. 
J. David Ingles 


Clarksville ‘® NNESSEE 


Union Station 
Nashwille TC station 


IC Illinois Central 
L&N Louisville & Nashville 


SOU Southern 
TC Tennessee Central 


new owners to start fresh, and soon 
three orders for new Alco locomotives 
were placed. Mikados 601-608 and 701- 
704 arrived in 1922 and ’24, respectively, 
followed by 4-8-2s 551-554 in 1926; they 
replaced 2-8-0s, 4-4-0s, and 4-6-0s. TC 
also bought 300 new coal hoppers in 
1922 and six new steel passenger cars. 
TC recorded a meager profit for 1922 
of $18,455, which rose to $219,904 by 
1929. The reorganized TC weathered the 
Great Depression in decent shape, losing 
money only during 1931-33. Other nota- 
ble events included discontinuing the 
last Nashville-Hopkinsville passenger 
trains, on May 19, 1930. TC also bought 
its first diesel, 660 h.p. “high hood” Alco 
No. 50, in 1939, then S1 No. 51 in 1941. 


Boom, coal, and bust 

As on all roads, World War II was a 
busy time. Much of TC’s increased traffic 
was to and from Camp Campbell (later 
Fort Campbell), established in 1942 
straddling the Kentucky border west of 


NC Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 


REA 2 YR 


- Tennessee 
Central, . 


50 miles © 2015, Kalmbach Publishing Co., 
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Clarksville, which TC served exclusively. 
TC hauled 436,477 passengers in 1943 
compared with 63,012 in 1940, and in 
1943 recorded its greatest profit, 
$480,208. To handle the traffic, TC 
bought three small 4-6-2s from IC and 
four Norfolk & Western 2-6-6-2s. 

After the war, traffic plummeted, and 
TC lost $506,472 in 1946. Despite this, a 
group of Northeast investors, led by J. L. 
Armstrong, saw potential and purchased 
the TC in mid-1946. 

They invested heavily in new diesels, 
buying Baldwin’s first DRS-4-4-1000 
road-switchers (three, Nos. 75-77, at 
$105,000 each) in 1948 and then in 49, 
five Alco FA1s (801-805) and one FB1 
(801B) at $148,000 each. Although none 
had steam generators, a Baldwin or an 
FA was common on the passenger trains 
in warm weather. All wore a colorful 
maroon and yellow scheme, and they 
helped transform the 1948 deficit of 
$216,776 into a 1949 profit of $123,048. 

Four Alco RS3s (251-254) arrived in 
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TC Nos. 75-77 were Baldwin’s first DRS-4-4-1000 road- 
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switchers, predating a demonstrator. 


No. 75 works in Nashville’s Southern Junction Yard, TC’s hub, in April ’66. They served 18 years. 


October 1950, and the ’50s would be a 
decade of boom and bust. Electric utility 
Tennessee Valley Authority in 1951 be- 
gan constructing its Kingston Steam 
Plant near Harriman. It was predicted to 
burn 4.3 million tons of coal a year, and 
coal businessmen and the TC were eager 
to cash in. TC in 1951 borrowed $2.2 
million from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. to buy four more RS3s (255-258) 
and 200 coal hoppers, and to lay a 7.5- 
mile spur near Monterey to new mines. 
These RS3s, all with steam generators as 
251 and 252 had, arrived in early 1952, 
and within weeks all remaining active 
TC steam engines were sidelined, though 
several weren't retired until 1955. 

Longtime TC President Hugh Wright 
Stanley retired in 1954. He’d been named 
trustee of the old TC in 1917 and as- 
sumed the presidency of the new TC in 
22. After Armstrong’s group bought TC 
in 1946, Stanley was forced out, but he 
returned in ’47. He’d spearheaded TC’s 
rebuilding during the 1920s and ably 
guided it through the Great Depression. 

The Kingston power plant began op- 
erations in 1954. For 1956, coal traffic 
helped TC record a $278,079 profit, and, 
with another RFC loan, TC acquired two 
more RS3s, 259 and 260, which intro- 
duced TC’s black-and-white livery. The 
coal boom quickly turned to bust, how- 
ever, as several TC-served mines lost 
their TVA contracts in the late ’50s. The 
road lost money in 1957, but a rebound 
in coal traffic, plus “cost-saving mea- 
sures” (reductions in maintenance) 
helped produce a profit of $80,971 in 
1959, the last year TC made money. 


Inevitable failure 

Ultimately, TC could not survive. As 
an east-west road in a region of north- 
south traffic, it was an easy target for 
truck traffic on paved roads and then In- 
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terstate 40. In Nashville, TC was a token 
player, a geographically challenged rail- 
road serving no other big cities. Its last 
passenger trains, Nos. 1 and 2 linking 
Harriman and Nashville, ended July 31, 
1955, two years after the schedule was 
changed from two trains meeting to one 
train making a Nashville-Harriman 
turnaround; overnighters 3 and 4, with a 
Knoxville-Nashville Pullman, had come 
off in 1949. TC scrapped or put most of 
its passenger cars into work-train service. 

By the early 60s things were looking 
bleak, though TC did acquire more new 
Alcos, “trading in” FAs (but scrapping 
them on-site) on five RS36s (301-305) in 
1962-63. In 1966, TC traded parts from 
the last FA, 801, and RS3 254 for two 
C420s (400-401), and sold the Baldwins 
to Alco for three former Reading RS3s. 
These became 248-250, and TC leased 
five ex-Reading coaches for a short-lived 
(1966-67) excursion venture. 

Adding to the pessimism, in early 
1965 the last major coal mine on TC shut 
down. TC lost $1.2 million for 1966 but 
still had to make payments on the RFC 
loans from the 1950s. The U.S. Treasury 
Department agreed to push back the 
loans’ due date to April 1, 1967, but TC 
missed it. Financial woes increased when 
deferred maintenance began to take its 
toll as eastbound freight 84 derailed at 
Carthage Junction on September 22, 
1967, damaging RS3 260 beyond repair. 

On December 14, 1967, TC filed for 
bankruptcy again, citing $925,017 in as- 
sets against $8,905,877 in liabilities, in- 
cluding the RFC loans. Prominent Nash- 
ville businessman A. Battle Rodes was 
named trustee. His task worsened when 
train 81 hit a rockslide near Brotherton 
on March 23, 1968, damaging RS36 302 
and C420 401. Throughout 1968, several 
plans were drafted to save the railroad. 
Employing 300 people and serving many 
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$1 switcher 51, posing on June 2, 1965, stuck 
around Nashville. Now it’s a roadside display. 

Two photos, J. David Ingles 
remote towns dependent on rail traffic, 
TC was not without value. The Tennes- 
see legislature even passed a bill to buy 
the line and lease it to a private operator, 
but the bill was vetoed by Gov. Buford 
Ellington, an ally of the L&N. 

Illinois Central, supported by the rail 
unions, made an offer for the entire TC, 
but after much wrangling, Rodes crafted 
a three-way split that reflected the 1905 
solution. IC paid $600,000 for the 85- 
mile west end, from Hopkinsville to 
Nashville but minus the Nashville belt, 
which TC in 1965 had sold to the state 
for the proposed 1-440. (Had TC kept 
running, rights on L&N across Nashville 
would’ve replaced the belt, but I-440 was 
delayed until 1970 so that became moot.) 

L&N — which on May 31, 1968, had 

Tennessee 


Central fact file iq) 


(comparative figures are for 1929 and 1966) 
Route-Miles: 296; 284 

Locomotives: 41; 21 

Freight cars: 663; 557 

Passenger Cars: 33; 0 

Headquarters city: Nashville, Tenn. 
Special interest groups: Tennessee Cen- 
tral Railway Museum, Nashville, www.tcry. 
org; Cookeville Depot Museum, www. 
cookevilledepot.com 

Recommended reading: The Tennessee 
Central Story, by Gary W. Dolzall, Septem- 
ber and October 1987 Trains magazine; 
Tennessee Central Railway: History, Loco- 
motives and Cars, by Cliff Downey (TLC 
Publishing, 2005) 

Sources: Historical Guide to North Ameri- 
can Railroads (Kalmbach, 2014); Tennes- 
see State Archives; Railway Equipment 
Register; Official Guides 


bought 10 TC diesels and 25 cars, imme- 
diately leasing them back to TC to keep 
it running — took the 131-mile center 
portion, Nashville—Crossville, plus three 
branches, for $525,000, and Southern 
paid $340,000 for the 30-mile east end. 
TC ran its last trains on August 31, 1968, 
ending seven mostly difficult decades. 
The ex-Reading RS3s and TC 251 and 
259 went to the Alco-heavy L&N, as did 
the seven newer Alcos. IC got the other 
four RS3s but didn’t use them. High- 
hood 50 had been cut up in 1963, while 
S1 51 was sold to western Kentucky short 
line Cadiz Railroad (KAy-dizz) as No. 8; 
it would survive Cadiz’s shutdown and is 
displayed alongside U.S. 68 near I-24. 
About half of the TC remains. The 17- 
mile line from Hopkinsville to just south 
of the Kentucky line near Fort Campbell 
is run by the Army to serve the base. 
From Nashville west to Ashland City is 
short line Nashville & Western (earlier, 
Nashville & Ashland City), now associat- 
ed with Nashville & Eastern, which runs 
92 miles from the capital to Algood, just 
east of Monterey, and the Old Hickory 
and Carthage branches. Norfolk South- 


An eastbound local behind RS3 251, one of three repainted (along with 258 and ex-Reading 
249) into blue and gray in or after 1966, switches cars at the Lebanon depot on May 22, 1968. 


ern runs the east end from Emory Gap to 
Rockwood and leases the line from there 
up the 2.6 percent grade to the Cumber- 
land Plateau on to Crab Orchard, where 
Franklin Industrial Minerals has a fleet 
of ex-NS diesels to haul out aggregates. 
Best of all, one can still ride the TC 
main line between Nashville, Lebanon, 
and Monterrey thanks to the N&E and 


R. R. Wallin collection 


two other entities. One is Nashville’s 
RTA, which runs the Music City Star 
commuter trains as far as Lebanon. The 
other is Nashville’s Tennessee Central 
Railway Museum, housed at the old TC 
Southern Junction yard site, which runs 
occasional excursions on the N&E, al- 
lowing passengers the chance to enjoy 
“the railroad that Jere Baxter built.” i 
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In 1957, the fabled 2-8-4s 
were still in command of fast 
freights along Lake Erie 


By Jim Shaughnessy 
Photos by the author 


he New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad, known as 
the Nickel Plate Road 
(NKP), operated from Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and other 
Midwestern points to Buffa- 
lo, N-Y., in competition with the giant 
New York Central. NKP’s tracks from 
the Cleveland area east to Buffalo fol- 
lowed the shore of Lake Erie as well as 
NYC’s four-track raceway — in some 
stretches the two railroads were only 
yards apart. The Nickel Plate was basical- 
ly single-track east of Cleveland with 
several long passing tracks. A 46-mile 
section from Brocton, N.Y., to Buffalo 
was two tracks, one owned by the NKP 
and the other by the Pennsylvania as 
part of its branch from Oil City, Pa.; both 
railroads used that section as a double- 
track line. 

Outclassed by the Central in almost 
every way, Nickel Plate stayed competi- 
tive by hustling, and its fast, reliable 
freight service became legendary. A fleet 
of 80 highly capable 2-8-4 Berkshires 
made this possible. The first 15 came 
from Alco in 1934, with the rest built by 
the Lima Locomotive Works. Lima had 
pioneered the Super Power concept upon 
which the 2-8-4 was based, built the first 
2-8-4 in 1925 as a demonstrator locomo- 
tive, and constructed the very last 2-8-4, 
NKP No. 779, in May 1949. Nickel Plate 
did not have the largest Berkshire fleet, 
but it relied more heavily on the type 
than any other railroad. Management 
thought so highly of the Berkshires that 
they remained in regular freight service 
well past the time when most other rail- 
roads were dieselized. 

By 1957 a number of diesels were op- 
erating on NKP branch lines and on 
some main lines on the western portion 


At Dunkirk, N.Y., on the Nickel Plate Road’s 
Buffalo—Cleveland main line, the crew of a 
westbound freight, stopped to swap Berk- 
shires with another westbound, watches as 
a 2-8-4 roars east on March 16, 1957. 
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Super-Power swap at Dunkirk: Berkshire 
772 turns its local freight over to sister 774, 
which had been struggling with a hot mani- 
fest train because of steaming problems. 
Once No. 772 takes off with the hotshot, the 
774 will nurse the local along to Conneaut. 
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of the system, but the east end still was 
dominated by steam. One reason was 
that the shop at Conneaut, Ohio, was still 
doing major work on steam. Also, the 
Berkshires were quite efficient relative to 
older steam locomotives and could run 
fast with big trains. It wasn’t unusual to 
see an NKP “Berk” on a long string of 
yellow refrigerator cars racing a set of 
NYC F units on parallel tracks and leav- 
ing the diesels under a cloud of smoke 
and cinders as the 2-8-4 pulled ahead. 


On the scene 

Nickel Plate was one of the last big- 
time steam operations in the U.S. and 
was fairly easily reached from my home 
in Troy, N.Y. A call to longtime friend 
Craig Woodworth in Tonawanda, N.Y., 
assured me that the Berks were still in 
charge on the east end of the Buffalo Di- 
vision, and we set up a safari to see them. 
As was often the case during my quest 
for steam in the Lake Erie area, on Fri- 
day, March 15, 1957, I was seated in a 
coach on NYC train 15, the westbound 
Ohio State Limited, rolling up the Mo- 
hawk River valley. 

After overnighting at Craig’s house, 
we made an early morning departure 
west, first finding a long string of NYC 
Hudsons at the Bethlehem Steel mill in 
Lackawanna. Sadly, they all had a white 
line through their cab numbers, await- 
ing their turn in the open hearth furnac- 
es. This regrettable sight was soon for- 
gotten when we saw a plume of steam 
and smoke at Dunkirk, N-Y., 41 miles out 
of Buffalo. 

Here we found a westbound local 
freight with Berk 772 waiting on a side 
track, the crew milling around and occa- 
sionally looking back toward Buffalo. 
Sister 774 had departed Buffalo with a 
manifest train and was not steaming 
well. So, the plan was for the trains to 
swap locomotives, putting the balky 774 
on the local and the 772 on the road. 
freight. This maneuver took some time 
because an eastbound was bearing down 
on Dunkirk, and it had to clear before 
the 774 could pull in. We photographed 
this operation until it was almost com- 
pleted, then, before the repowered mani- 
fest departed west, we moved on west 13 
miles to Pomfret, where a large coaling 
tower spanned the main line. 

It wasn’t long before the 772 showed. 
in the distance and came to a stop under 
the coal chute. The fireman topped off 
the tender with water, and 772 soon was 
ready for departure. The scene was, to 
say the least, spectacular as the engine 
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Having topped off its tender, NKP Berkshire 772 makes a spectacular “Burning of Rome” 
departure from the coal and water station at Pomfret, N.Y., 13 miles west of Dunkirk. 


crew got the long train of box and refrig- 
erator cars on the move again. Lucius 
Beebe, in his colorful prose, would have 
surely described it as “The Burning of 
Rome.” We saw some more activity along 
the route, but the clock was running so 
we continued west. In the interest of sav- 
ing time, we skipped NKP’s famous 
street-running through Erie, Pa. 
Conneaut was our main destination. 
This town was a division point with a 
roundhouse, servicing facilities, and a 
big backshop. I had arranged for releases 
that provided us with access to all the fa- 
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cilities, both day and night. Locomotives 
were constantly moving around the yard 
and roundhouse. At a separate complex 
on the mainline tracks, Berkshires on 
through freights would receive coal, wa- 
ter, lubrication, and a fresh crew without 
uncoupling from their train. The round- 
house held a dozen 2-8-4s, as well as 
smaller road engines and some 0-8-0 
switchers. Occupying two stalls were 2 of 
NKP’s 11 Alco PA passenger diesels. Un- 
like the whitewashed interior of CN’s 
pristine roundhouse in Palmerston, On- 
tario [Summer 2014 CLassic TRAINS], 
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From left, at Conneaut: Inside the roundhouse, men walk past Berkshire 731 and a heavy Mikado. Two other stalls are occupied by long- 
nosed Alco PA passenger diesels. At night, the tenders of five 2-8-4s, including (second from left) first-built No. 700, face the turntable. 


here the interior was more traditional: 
black with soot; smelling of coal smoke, 
hot oil, and steam; and with men walk- 
ing on black floors in lose-fitting, grease- 
stained overalls carrying big wrenches. 
After dinner we returned to do some 
night photography, mostly at the main- 
line engine-servicing area. 


An eerily silent shop 
=o eee The next morning, Sunday, March 17, 
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we went to the real prize at Conneaut — 
the backshop. No work was being done 
this day and there was an eerie sense of 
quiet in the gigantic room, which usually 
was filled with the sounds of riveting 
guns, banging hammers, and heavy ma- 
chinery. Here we saw several large loco- 
motives, some stripped of their cab, 
wheels, boiler insulation, and most other 
things that could be removed. Their great 
boilers seemingly teetered on tiny four- 
wheel dollies. The whole scene reminded 
me of a museum diorama, where the 
push of a button would set everything in 
motion again. 
Nickel Plate’s route along the south 

shore of Lake Erie crossed several wide 

~ ravines formed by tributaries flowing to 
A hostler at Conneaut steam-cleans the running gear of an unidentified NKP Berkshire. the lake, which forced construction of 


WA 
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On Sunday, March 17, with no work being done, the eerily silent Conneaut backshop resembled a motionless museum diorama. This shop, 
one of the last in the nation to perform heavy overhauls on steam power, ensured that Nickel Plate’s Berkshires kept running until mid-1958. 


several long and high steel viaducts. One 
of these impressive structures [page 4] 
was just east of Conneaut yard, crossing 
above Conneaut Creek and the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie Railroad’s main line. I have 
always been partial to railroad bridges 
for photos, and this one was spectacular. 
Heading back toward Buffalo, we 
stopped at North East, Pa., where a water 
tank and train-order office was located. 


There, a westbound freight led by Berk- 
shire 779 was waiting for an eastbound 
freight to pass. Several cars back, owing 
to weight limits on bridges, was another 
2-8-4, in steam but not working power. 
It was being returned to Conneaut for 
minor repairs. The brakeman told us it 
had been hit by a car in Buffalo the night 
before, but didn’t specify whether it was 
a railroad car or automobile. 


We saw one last Berkshire streaking 
across a distant field as we headed to 
NYC’s Buffalo Central Terminal, where I 
boarded eastbound local train 52 at 4:55. 
The evening ride to Albany seemed to fly 
by as my thoughts were back with Berks 
racing along the shore of Lake Erie. That 
distant locomotive, seen far across the 
field, was the last NKP 2-8-4 I saw in reg- 
ular service. The final steam trip on the 
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From left, at North East, Pa.: Berkshire 738 hurri 
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es east with reefers and other freight as 779 — Lima’s and NKP’s final 2-8-4 — waits to 


head west. A trainman on 738’s caboose platform has a good grip on the railing as he prepares to look over 779’s train. As the eastbound 
recedes in the distance (facing page), No. 779 starts pulling; a few cars back, another Berkshire is being ferried to Conneaut for repairs. 


Buffalo Division occurred July 1, 1958, 
when 719 hauled a train into Conneaut. 
The next NKP steam locomotive I 
saw was in Boston & Maine’s Mechan- 
icville (N.Y.) yard. It was Berkshire 759, 
bought by preservationist F. Nelson 
Blount in October 1962 and in tow to his 
Steamtown operation in Vermont. The 
759 had been shopped at Conneaut in 
January 1958 but saw no further road 
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Closing out the chilly late-winter weekend along the shore of Lake Erie was thi 
It would be author Shaughnessy’s last sighting of a live Nickel Plate 2-8-4 until No. 759 was reactivated for excursion service in 1968. 


service, so it was in remarkably good 
condition when Blount rescued it. After 
a period as a display piece in Vermont, it 
was prepared for active service in 1968 
and led excursion trains on eastern rail- 
roads for several years. Most notably, it 
pulled the New York-Ogden (Utah) 
Golden Spike Centennial Limited as far as 
Kansas City and back in May 1969. To- 
day, sister 765, owned and operated by 


s view of a Ber 


kshire hustling a fast freight toward Buffalo. 


the Fort Wayne Railroad Historical Soci- 
ety, is one of the most active excursion 
engines, pulling trips on Norfolk South- 
ern and other roads. 

Seeing the 759 operating again on the 
head end of passenger cars in 1969 was 
reassuring, but could not replicate the 
glorious vision of Berkshires storming 
along the shore of Lake Erie on a single 
track with a block of 90 reefers behind. 


More on our website see more of Jim Shaughnessy's March 1957 
photos of Nickel Plate Berkshires in action at www.ClassicTrainsMag.com www.ClassicTrainsMag.com CLASSIC TRAINS 27 
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After a few GG1s received 
Amtrak’s garish new paint 
scheme, men in the company’s 


design department toyed with an 
equally striking alternative 


By Denny Hamilton 


ore than a dozen different 
paint schemes graced various 
members of the famous GG1 
fleet during the locomotives’ 
49-year career. Most fondly 
remembered are the Pennsylvania Railroad pin- 
stripe and solid-stripe liveries the class carried 
during 1935-1968. Penn Central’s solid black that 
followed was unpopular, but perhaps most reviled 
of all was the garish scheme Amtrak introduced 
in 1972. Even some designers within Amtrak 
were dissatisfied with this, and they devised an 
alternative. Although it was never implemented, 
the proposal would have been the most striking 
of all GGI paint schemes. 

The Amtrak that hired me in 1974 as a Sales 
Representative Trainee was very different from 
the Amtrak of today. It had none of its own track; 
operating crews were still employed by the rail- 


. S 
. atte geen roads; and most of the rolling stock had been built 
$ 7" A) cena © for various railroads decades before. Sure, there 
— eeu — | were French-built Turboliners in the Midwest, 
wee and two United Aircraft Turbos in the Northeast, 


and 150 new SDP40F diesels were supplementing 
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A faded blueprint depicts an intriguing alternative to 
Amtrak’s unloved “red-nose baboon” GG1 paint 
scheme. Freshly painted No. 902 models the “baboon” 
livery at Sunnyside Yard, New York, on May 6, 1972. 


Blueprint, Denny Hamilton collection; photo, George Krambles, 
Krambles-Peterson Archive 
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aging E units on short- and long-haul 
trains. Former Amtrak President W. 
Graham Claytor once described the early 
Amtrak as “... not a true railroad but a 
contracting organization that operated 
and maintained its trains only through 
agreement with the freight railroads.” 

Despite my concerns over the future 
of a company like this, I said farewell to 
an enjoyable job on the Mississippi River 
steamboat Delta Queen to take a gamble 
on Amtrak. After all, trains were my first 
love. I was one of seven new management 
trainees, all about a year out of college. 
Amtrak needed Sales Representatives be- 
cause it was beginning to solicit business 
through travel agents and tour operators. 

Our class of trainees was based out of 
Amtrak’s LEnfant Plaza headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. We went through a 
two-month training period. Many of the 
trainees were unfamiliar with the busi- 
ness, and the course could have been ti- 
tled “Passenger Trains 101.” But if you 
were of the passenger-train persuasion, 
as I was, Amtrak HQ was the place to be! 
None of the other trainees in my group 
shared my enthusiasm for trains, but 
most came to love working for Amtrak, 
and many had long careers there. 

As part of our training, we visited the 
major departments within headquarters. 
One of the most interesting was the De- 
sign Group, a small department of about 
six people. They were saddled with the 
responsibility of creating an identity for 
the new company, and putting a new 
face on a very old product. 

Ralph Dolinger, then 28 years old, 
was a designer in this department. On 
the job from the first day of Amtrak — 
May 1, 1971 — he was Amtrak employee 
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The proposed GG1 scheme reminded author Hamilton of a 
Nickel Plate PA, an image recreated by Doyle McCormack on 
his ex-Santa Fe unit (above, at Spencer, N.C., in 2014). Only 

six Gs got the “baboon” look; most remained black, like No. 


4932 on Metroliner Service train 119 at Philadelphia in 1980. 
Two photos, Robert S. McGonigal 


No. 7! Ralph describes his old depart- 
ment: “We established all graphics, 
paint, and printed ink standards, and 
controlled the company identity all the 
way to repair trucks and support vehi- 
cles. We worked with other departments 
as if they were customers. Damn fun job 
with minimal pay. The small group had 
no bureaucracy or redundancy of efforts 
formed yet, unlike most old railroads.” 
Bob Bengtsson, now deceased, was 
Amtrak’s Director of Design at the time. 
His designs were evident on Amtrak’s 
biggest projects, including locomotives 
and cars. He was the head of the depart- 
ment, and most designs went out with 
his initials attached. Ralph Dolinger de- 
scribes his boss as “a great guy, a show- 
man, and a great compromiser, with the 


ability to suck up to anybody.” 

Despite his popularity, not all of 
Bengtsson’s designs were home runs. He 
is the man who designed the silver-blue- 
red GGI scheme of 1972. Although it 
followed the contours of the streamlined 
carbody to a degree, the loud livery soon 
acquired several derisive nicknames that 
included terms like “circus,” “disco,” 
“W. C. Fields,” and “Rudolph” (the latter 
two referring to the scheme’s red noses). 
Another moniker, widely used around 
Amtrak headquarters except around the 
Design Group, was “red-nosed baboon.” 

Ralph says he would never laugh at a 
design done by one of his superiors, but 
when he saw the first “baboon,” his reac- 
tion was visceral: “I think I might have 
peed my pants!” 

In defense of Bengtsson, Ralph says 
the scheme was the result of a compro- 


mise. The story (which may be steeped in 
legend) goes that the U.S. Department of 
Transportation was not happy that Am- 
trak was running high-speed trains with 
black GG1s. Bengtsson specified red for 
the ends to appease the DOT folks by 
making the locomotives more visible. The 
red ends were certainly eye-catching, but 
something seemed to be wrong with the 
metallic silver that covered most of the 
carbody — it just didn’t look right. “Even- 
tually,” Ralph says, “it was determined 
that Penn Central’s Wilmington Shops 
did not have the proper paint apparatus. 
So they brush-painted the metallic silver! 
The shop had been painting black GG1s 
for years with brushes and rollers.” 


\ PLAN FROM THE PAST 
After 41 years, I do not remember 
much about our trainee group’s visit to 
the designers, but one of the staff did 
give me several blueprints of then-cur- 
rent Amtrak locomotives. One of the 
blueprints was of a proposed new paint 
scheme for the GGI fleet. It was striking, 
unlike anything ever seen at Amtrak. It 
was a dark blue-over-white arrangement, 
with wide blue and red stripes along the 
side and dark blue running gear. I imag- 
ined that there hadn’t been so much blue 
and white on a passenger locomotive 
since the Nickel Plate Road’s Alco PAs! 
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Another arresting element of the design 
was the immense road numbers. 

The late Kevin Martin was an Amtrak 
designer from that era. He told me Am- 
trak was changing its thoughts on how 
its equipment should look. He said, “At 
that time we in the Design Department 
quietly got rid of the ‘pointless arrow’ 
logo on the equipment, which we all 
hated.” Their idea was to gradually phase 
out the logo, one project at a time. 

As the decades passed, I had always 
wondered who designed the proposed 
GGI1 scheme and why it was never im- 
plemented. To answer these questions, I 
mailed the drawing to Ralph Dolinger, 
who immediately recognized it. 

“How did you get this?” he asked. 
“That’s my drawing. The concept itself 
was from Bob Bengtsson, and I was the 
one that did the drawing. The date has 
faded on the drawing, but it was done in 
early 1974. There might have been other 
proposals, but those probably were 
thrown away long ago. The strategy was 
that if you bombarded management with 
several designs, one would stick. I sup- 
pose that the GG1s were living on bor- 
rowed time by then, so nothing was ever 
done, and the big-wigs never approved 


The 1974 livery was unlike any other applied 
to Amtrak locomotives. The white on the 
lower part of the noses would have turned a 
perpetual gray, as the coachyard car wash- 


ing machines could not reach those areas. 
C_assic TRAINS: Rick Johnson 


anything more for the GG1s.” 

Indeed, by the end of 1974 the first 
new E60 electrics began arriving from 
General Electric, dressed in silver with 
big blue and red stripes reminiscent of 
Bengtsson’s GG1 proposal. Only six Gs 
received the “baboon” look; most stayed 
in Penn Central black, with Amtrak’s 
name in place of the PC markings. Dis- 
appointed with the E60s, Amtrak looked 
overseas for a new type of electric loco- 
motive, settling on a Swedish design. De- 
liveries of the American version, the 
AEM/, began in late 1979, and Amtrak 
retired its last GGl1s in May 1981. 

Amtrak in 1974 did not expect its 
GGls to last that long. Had their true 
lifetime been foreseen, Bengtsson’s dra- 
matic paint scheme might have gone be- 
yond the blueprint stage. 
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The crew on a New York Central 2-8-2 
gets a scare one cold night in 1951 


By Richard F. Borsos 


—— ax — . = - —_- 
NYC H-10b 2392 works east past the Michigan City station on a cold 
day in March 1947. Four years later, author Borsos had the scare of a 


lifetime aboard sister 2381 (right, at West Detroit, heading for Toledo). 
2392, P. F. Johnson; 2381, Robert A. Hadley 


n March 3, 1951, 

engineer George 

Wittmack and I as 

fireman were called 

at the New York 

Central’s Niles 
(Mich.) terminal for train 
DJ-5 at 12:01 a.m. to Joliet, Ill. 
Our engine was No. 2381, a 
class H-10b heavy Mikado. 
George lived down the block 
from me on Fourth Street in 
Niles, and, as I didn’t have an 
auto, our practice was for him 
to pick me up at my apart- 


ment. Our last trip had been 
14 hours 55 minutes, and the 
lack of regular hours in the 
freight pool never seemed to 
afford sufficient rest, so we 
were both tired and didn’t talk 
much going out to the round- 
house on Terminal Road. 

As we walked around from 
between the roundhouse and 
the crew building, we could 
see our engine at the water 
plug. There were two engines 
on the inbound tracks, one 
standing just past the coal 


dock and the other being 
moved by a hostler to the ash 
pit. When we entered the crew 
room, it was already empty, as 
the inbound crews had head- 
ed for home or, if they were a 
Jackson (Mich.) crew, for the 
hotel just 100 yards away. 

After greeting the crew 
dispatcher, I signed the regis- 
ter, and we both walked over 
to read the bulletin board be- 
fore heading out to our en- 
gine. The H-10 Mikados made 
an imposing appearance, 


even when just standing. The 
night was dark, but two sets 
of floodlights lit the scene 
well. Our engine’s blower was 
opened slightly so the exhaust 
was going skyward from the 
stack; steam from the turbo- 
generator stood out against 
the black sky. It was a beauti- 
ful sight on a very cold night. 
I climbed into the cab and 
handed down the oil can to 
George and, after stowing my 
box grip, then took his grip, 
which he had thrown up into 


A 1924 builder’s photo in the cab of a brand-new H-10b shows the 


», 


throttle (1), screw-type reverse con- 


trol (2), stoker housings (3), firedoor (4), steam-pressure gauge (5), and boiler-water sight glasses (6). 


the gangway, and put it in his 
seatbox. 

My routine on getting ona 
fresh locomotive was always 
the same: Check the boiler 
water level by blowing down 
the water glasses; prop open 
the firedoor to check my fire; 
ignite a fusee and throw it up 
above the brick arch to illu- 
minate the crown sheet; drop 
to my knees to inspect the 
crown sheet to make sure it 
hadn’t been burned or dis- 
torted; and maybe add a cou- 
ple of scoops of coal to the 
fire. I took the deck hose and 
washed down the entire back- 
head, the seats, and the cab 
deck. George and I wore white 
railroad caps and we both 
liked to have everything clean. 

I then dropped to the 
ground, swung the water plug 
into position over the tender, 
and climbed to the top of the 
tender to take water while 
George was oiling around. 
Even with the big spout of the 
water plug and the fact that 
the tank was far from empty, 
it took a good 15 minutes to 


fill that 15,000-gallon tender. 
When I returned to the cab, 
George was in his seat, ready 
to go. In his big bass voice, he 
half-sang his frequent greet- 
ing to me, “Open the door, 
Richard!,” a popular song at 
that time. Thereupon he 
kicked off the independent 


INT 
WHEN 


| HOLLERED AT 
GEORGE TO. 
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engine brake, pulled the 
throttle half open, and we 
were on our way. 

The switchtender had us 
lined for the “sightseer” track 
and gave a highball with his 
amber lamp. The sightseer 
was a long loop track that 
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passed under both eastbound 
and westbound humps, with 
the large three-story hump 
office building in between 
them, and then we circled 
into No. 1 track of the west- 
bound classification yard. 

DJ-5 was a solid Ford Mo- 
tor Co. train for the Rock Is- 
land at Joliet, so except for 
any meets on the 44-mile sin- 
gle-track Joliet Branch (an 
original Michigan Central 
route, as was the Detroit- 
Chicago main line on which 
we'd begin our trip) across 
the south edge of the Chicago 
area, we should have no de- 
lays, pick-ups, or set-offs en 
route. Since it was a bitterly 
cold winter night, I had closed 
the canvas cab curtain across 
the back of the cab. At every 
opportunity I would prop the 
firedoors at the half-open po- 
sition to warm the cab. 

As we reached the west 
end of No. 1, our head brake- 
man came out of the shanty 
and highballed us onto the 
lead track and, after lining 
the switch, backed us onto 


our train. The train had al- 
ready had its walking inspec- 
tion done on the terminal air- 
test facilities, so all we had to 
perform was an on-off test 
with observation of the ca- 
boose brakes. The car inspec- 
tor removed his blue kerosene 
lamp from the front of our lo- 
comotive, and our head 
brakeman, ready to swing up 
into the cab at the shanty, 
gave us a highball, to which 
George responded with a 
short toot-toot on the whistle. 


here was a blast of 
compressed air in the 
cab as George kicked 
off the engine brakes, 
snapped on the headlight to 
“bright,” opened the throttle, 


H-10b 2390 takes coal at Niles, where Borsos’ harrowing trip began, in 1948. NYC’s 302 powerful H-10a and H-10b Mikados, built by Lima 


and Alco during 1922-24, featured Lima’s early Super Power ideas, such as feedwater heater, improved superheater, and front-end throttle. 


and gave four short full blasts 
of the whistle, a “call for sig- 
nals” to the Lake Street oper- 
ator a mile down the out- 
bound lead. The operator 
must have cleared us with the 
dispatcher and had us all 
lined up, for the crossovers all 
displayed red lenses except 
the ones on the lead track dis- 
playing lunar white or, in our 
case, yellow. The night being 
very clear, we could clearly 
see the vertical swings of his 
kerosene lamp. We could tell 
he was an old-timer because 
the long vertical motions of 
his lamp were interspersed by 
two sets of short verticals, in- 
dicating he was using the 


flashy “loop” highball instead 
of the stilted vertical one in 
the rulebook. 

George responded with 
two short exuberant blasts of 
the whistle, pulled the throt- 
tle almost out to the peg, and 
we slowly picked up speed. 
The operator had walked to 
the small platform in front of 
his shanty and gave us a short 
highball with his “hayburner” 
lamp, and our head man re- 
sponded with his newly issued. 
electric lamp as we charged 
past. The “op” had a big grin 
on his face, for our stack was 
blasting the skies with gusto. 
Although the pusher engine 
was on the adjacent track 
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ready to follow us out to the 
crossovers at the top of Niles 
Hill (5% miles of almost 1 
percent grade plus curve re- 
sistance, out of the St. Joseph 
River valley), we had a repu- 
tation with the dispatchers of 
making it on our own, witha 
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load of up to 3,400 tons. 

We went sailing through 
the crossovers at Lake Street 
at about 20 mph, across the 
eastbound main track and 
over to and onto the west- 
bound main. That engine was 
really rocking — I wouldn't 
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ay on balky engine 2381, H-10b 2081 is west- 


bound at the crossing of NYC’s Michigan Central and Lake Shore & Michigan Southern lines at Porter, Ind. 


have wanted to be in the ca- 
boose. The posted speed limit 
was 10 mph, but I really be- 
lieve that was out of date, for 
the turnouts were No. 11 in- 
stead of the usual No. 10, 
which in itself should have in- 
creased the speed limit to 
about 20. Soon we were 
pounding past Niles’ hand- 
some stone passenger depot. 

The 2381 was a good 
steaming locomotive and we 
made Niles Hill with no 
problem, but I had her on the 
“200-dollar” mark every min- 
ute. That last curve on the 
grade was a sneaker, for it was 
a broad curve and the grade 
eased off a trifle. If you didn’t 
cut back on the stoker deliv- 
ery a little in advance, the 
pop valves would open and 
you would stall. 

Five miles later we passed 
through the little village of 
Buchanan, its small brick sta- 
tion closed at this late hour 
with only the streetlights 
showing in the town below 
the high bluff. Approaching 
Galien (Guh-LEEn), a little 
larger than Buchanan, the 
station was at the end ofa 
long left-hand curve, densely 
filled in on the left by woods 
except for one narrow chan- 
nel through which you could 
briefly catch a glimpse of the 
train order board at the sta- 
tion. “Clear board,” I called 


out to George. As we sailed by 
the station, the operator was 
standing out front to inspect 
our train, giving us a small 
highball with his lamp, our 
head man responding. 

Ahead, in the valley below, 
we could see the pair of lunar 
white lights indicating the 
east end of the Avery track 
pans and the blue lights at the 
far end. I got up and briefly 
opened the firedoors to check 
my fire, and then moved to 
the left gangway, facing out- 
ward (so as not to pre-empt 
the engineer) and opened the 
air valve to the water scoop, 
grasping the operating valve 
with my left hand. 

The moment George gave 
two short blasts of the whis- 
tle, I shoved that valve handle 
and the scoop dropped with a 
heavy thump. Water shot out 
both sides of the tender, and 
before we had reached the 
end of the pan, it was gur- 
gling from the large pipe el- 
bows in the front corners of 
the tender. Quickly, there 
were two heavy streams exit- 
ing behind my back, washing 
down the boiler backhead. 
(We believed in “packing it 
in.”) At the end of the quar- 
ter-mile pan, George gave two 
short blasts and I raised the 
scoop, again with a heavy 
thump, and closed the air 
valve. We had scooped about 
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4,500 gallons of water. 

We traveled upgrade to 
Three Oaks (another “Clear 
board”), followed by a few 
miles of tangent track, then 
down New Buffalo Hill, past 
the New Buffalo station, then 
parallel to the Chicago high- 
way (U.S. 12), where we raced 
the trucks and soon passed 
Grand Beach. 


verything went well un- 
til we reached Michigan 
City, Ind., about 37 
miles into the trip. After 
passing under the coal dock 
at the top of the grade, we 
dropped down to almost wa- 
ter level (Lake Michigan’s) for 
Center Street and the swing 
bridge over Trail Creek. 

We had to be down to 30 
mph for the bridge and the 
Monon Railroad crossing just 
past the Michigan City depot, 
so I had cut back considerably 
on the stoker and the water 
pump delivery. (The Monon 
crossing had a 30-mph limit 
because it was a diamond in a 
curve.) George had made a 
brake application and cut the 
throttle to half. 

After passing the speed re- 
strictions, George pulled the 
throttle wide open, and I fur- 
ther opened the valves to both 
water pump and stoker deliv- 
ery. I noticed by the time we 
had reached Prison Hill after 


~- 
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passing 10th Street Tower that 
the water level in the boiler 
was dropping. I opened the 
water pump valve further, to 
no effect. The water in the 
glasses was down to one inch 
when I hollered at George to 
put on his injector. He had not 
tried it since we left Niles and, 
because all the piping was very 
cold, it would not pick up the 
water. He kept trying, but it 
would blow out each time. 
The trainmen had just re- 
cently started to use electric 
lanterns instead of the old 
kerosene types. I grabbed the 
head brakeman’s lamp, put it 
on the spotlight setting, and 
shone it up along the boiler, 
looking for a burst water pipe. 
All looked dry around the 
Elesco reciprocating water 
pump, located on the left side 
above the rear driver, but 
what I did see was the univer- 
sal brass coupling on the wa- 
ter pump reach rod hanging 
loose, not connected to the 
water pump steam valve. By 
this time the water level was 


Westbound H-10b 2375 with 71 cars soniichis the South Shore Line serine at 10th Street in Michigan City about 9 a.m. on May 16, 1948. 


down to less than one-quarter 
of an inch and the low-water 
alarm was screeching. 

I grabbed the monkey 
wrench out of the gripper, 
told the brakeman to keep the 
spotlight on me, and threw 
my leg out of the side cab 
window onto to the narrow 
angle iron along the bottom 
edge of the cab. Then, reach- 
ing out and up for the grab 
handle installed front to back 
on the cab roof, I pulled my- 
self out of the cab. Fortunate- 
ly, there was no other train 
coming on the adjacent track. 

Edging up the angle iron to 
the front of the cab, I crossed 
over to the running board. 
Below me the ground was 
rushing past at about 40 mph 
and the low-water alarm was 
screeching above my head. 

Working myself forward. 
to the valve location, I slipped 
the clevis onto the valve stem 
and, using the monkey 
wrench on the clevis, turned 
the valve wide open. Then I 
used the wrench to rap the 


clevis firmly onto the valve 
stem. This required the use of 
both hands, so I could not 
hold onto the handrail. Yes, I 
was afraid. Back in the cab, 
George had finally gotten his 
injector to pick up, and water 


BELOW ME THE 
GROUND WAS 
RUSHING PAST 
AT ABOUT 40 
MPH AND THE 


LOW-WATER 
ALARM WAS 
SCREECHING 
ABOVE MY HEAD. 


was just appearing in the bot- 
tom of the glasses, but it was 
not yet high enough for the 
low-water alarm to shut off. 
When he saw water in the 
bottom of the glasses, he 
pulled the throttle right out 


to the peg and we were on our 
way again. I worked my way 
back to the cab and was glad 
to be on my seatbox again. 

At East Gary (today, Lake 
Station), where the Joliet 
Branch diverged from the old 
Michigan Central main line 
into Chicago, the operator had 
all the crossovers lined for us. 
George brought us down to 
about 15 mph and we crossed 
the eastbound main and en- 
tered the Joliet main track. 

This time the order board 
was down, and the operator 
was standing there with his 
lamp and raised train-order 
hoop. My arm went into the 
hoop. I quickly brought it into 
the cab, pulled the green No. 
19 order out of the clip, and 
threw the hoop back out the 
window for the op to pick up 
after he had delivered the 
other copy of the order to our 
caboose. I crossed the cab 
and handed the order to 
George. The small white slip, 
Clearance Card Form A, in- 
dicated a “Clear Block” and 


Andrew Corsini 


only one train order, which 
authorized us to run East 
Gary to Hartsdale, meet Ex- 
tra 2338 East at Hartsdale, 
and run Hartsdale to Joliet. 

All went well, and we 
reached Joliet, having met the 
2338 with freight JN-1 at 
Hartsdale, crossing of the 
Pennsy “Panhandle” main 
and the parallel Elgin, Joliet, 
& Eastern. Registering off at 
Joliet, we included the water 
valve/clevis on the work re- 
port, and I think they drilled 
it and put in a locking wire. 

The Lord was truly with us 
that night. Our engine had 
nearly blown up. Unless you 
have been in such a situation, 
I suspect there is no way to 
truly comprehend what it 
means to be a few seconds 
away from a violent and ex- 
cruciating death. It really 
frightened both George and 
me. Although I continued to 
work with him regularly af- 
terward, we never discussed 
the incident. We simply let it 
drift into the past. 
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Fast nde to 


FLORIDA 


A Chicago-to-Miami church trip on a special train 50 years ago 
remains one of the greatest railroad journeys of my life 


By Mike Schafer © Photos by the author 


ait 


August 22, 1965, Rockford, Ill.: In ag on" 


a photo by my mother Doris, I’m ay <9 pr ee ‘3 
showing off my new “tennies” . ; . ot 


at Illinois Central’s depot wait- 
ing for the Land 0’ Corn to arrive 
to begin, at age 16, my first big 
train trip. Next morning in north- 


ern Alabama, our 19-car IC spe- ‘ ‘ “ye 
cial sashays through the kudzu. a a, 4 oh 
Ls 47x 5 
‘7 , 4 
4 ae 


It was a heady year for me, 1965, now a 
half-century past. I was 16 and had been bitten 
by the train-riding bug — which developed 
into a lifelong addiction — and I was in the 
middle of my first full year of color-slide pho- 
tography. The year would yield one of the 
greatest train trips of my life. It wasn’t a cross- 
country ride on a luxurious domeliner, with 
sumptuous dining-car meals and impeccable 
service in a Pullman sleeping car. Rather, it 
was a 3,068-mile round trip on an all-coach 
charter train with more than 600 other teen- 
agers, raging hormones and all. 

The event? A Lutheran Church in America 
youth conference in the Miami Beach (Fla.) 
Convention Center, August 24-29. Some 


10,000 16- and 17-year-olds would descend 
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upon Miami in chartered trains, buses, and I 
believe even a few planes. Notice of the event 
was circulated in our church, Zion Lutheran 
in Rockford, IIL, and others in the Upper Mid- 
west in late 1964. It never tripped my radar — 
how interesting can a church conference be to 
a 16-year-old? — until we learned it would 
cost each attendee only $50 and our church 
would pick up most of that. Oh, and by the 
way, we'd be traveling on a chartered train 
from Chicago to Miami. Sign me up! 

During the following months our church 
youth group sponsored fund-raising events to 
help those of us going. To chart our progress, I 
made a large color poster showing the Chica- 
go—Miami route with cities — Jackson, Tenn.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Jacksonville, Fla.; and Mi- 


“git 22, Chicago: After “breaking away” on the South Shore to iageatech on Chicago’s far southeast side, the 3: 30 p.m. passage by CaW's 
Burnham Tower of Erie Lackawanna’s World’s Fair means it’s time for me and my friend Betty to grab another electric (tracks at left) downtown. 


ami — labeled with money amounts, 
Miami with our goal of $3,000. Then I 
made a cutout of a brown-and-orange I]- 
linois Central streamliner that could be 
advanced along the poster as the funding 
goals were reached. 

What puzzled the other kids was how 
I knew what route we'd take. I’'d learned 
from our group leader, John Hult, that 
we'd board the special at Chicago’s Cen- 
tral Station. That meant we'd follow the 
IC/Central of Georgia/Atlantic Coast 
Line route used by the City of Miami to 
Jacksonville, then Seaboard Air Line’s 
Silver Meteor route. (During the long 


Florida East Coast strike of 1963, ACL's 
Miami trains, forced off FEC, stayed on 
ACL through Orlando to Auburndale, 
Fla., entering Seaboard track there.) My 
fellow travelers were just beginning to 


learn the depth of focus we railfans have. 


I'd also learn about other specials. 
One would follow us out of Chicago four 
hours later; another originated in the 
Twin Cities and took the Burlington to 
St. Louis, where it combined with one 
from Denver, thence on the IC to Du 
Quoin, Ill., to enter our route. Another 
began at Detroit on C&O/B&O, and yet 
another originated at New York City. 


From Central of Georgia dispatcher record, Aug. 23, 1965, Birmingham-—Columbus, Ga. 
Running as Second 10, Birmingham—Americus; Second 9, Americus—Albany (both Seminole) 
Locomotives (all SOU): E8A 6911, E6B 2950, FP7 6135 

Cars (coaches unless noted): CofG 650, 651, 533, 541; IC 811, baggage (snack lounge): 
ACL 1116, 1115, 1082, 1085: IC 4128-4128A, 4127A-4127, twin-unit diners; IC 2694, 2600, 


2718, 2840, 2692, 2755 


Passengers: 628 coach, no Pullman, 9 deadhead 
Timing: Leave Birmingham 9:55 a.m; Columbus 1:45-3:15 p.m.; pass Americus, 3:53 p.m. 
Source: Central of Georgia Railway Historical Society 
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We still had to get the first 86 miles to 
Chicago, though, and while some “cool 
kids” in our entourage pushed for driv- 
ing, I suggested we get our own coach on 
IC’s Land O’ Corn, the morning stream- 
liner from Waterloo, Iowa, to Rockford 
and Chicago. This would give us a six- 
hour Chicago layover, and we wouldn't 
have to change stations. I volunteered to 
write the IC to make arrangements. 

Life was so easy back then. Using 
business-letter skills P'd learned in 5th 
grade, in spring I wrote H. J. Biesterfeldt, 
IC’s Passenger Traffic Manager (his 
name being in timetables), requesting 
that the 50 or so of us get our own coach 
from Rockford to Chicago. Several days 
later, I received a reply advising that our 
request would be granted in both direc- 
tions; we would return home a week lat- 
er, also on the Land O’ Corn. Imagine 
that kind of quick cooperation today! 


Our trip began on Sunday morning, 
August 22. The platform of IC’s Rock- 
ford depot — which I'd seen being built 
11 years earlier when my mother took 
me to see the Land O’ Corn one morning 


seion at all tines — 
This peer in your posse reques 
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August 23, southern Georgia: Rockford friends in coach IC 2692, a.k.a. “LCA-13,” enjoy being 
away from home. I’m in a dark green shirt, seated below the boy in the aqua shirt; chaperone 
John Hult reads a newspaper, while blonde “gossip diva” Mary Jane Englof reads a magazine. 


— was alive with excitement. The depar- 
ture of our contingent was an event, as 
parents and other relatives stood by to 
see us off. Our coach was one of four 
1947 Pullman-Standard lightweights 
built for Chicago & Eastern Illinois’ 
short-lived Whippoorwill, all sold to IC 
in 1961. Train 14 roared into the station 
20 minutes late behind often-paired 
“high-speed” GP9s 9201-9202, and after 
loading, we were off at about 10:55 a.m. 
Several of us enjoyed lunch in the 
cafe-lounge, this day a heavyweight in 
place of the regular streamlined car. We 
arrived Central Station at 12:30 p.m., and 
since our special wasn’t due to leave until 
6:15, we were free to entertain ourselves. 
In the eyes of our (unsuspecting) leader, 
John Hult, this meant going shopping at 
Marshall Field’s or wandering the halls 
of Chicago’s famous Art Institute, just up 
Michigan Avenue from Central Station. 
Not me — my agenda was different. It 
was time to hit one of my favorite Chica- 
goland railfan spots, Burnham Tower in 
the city’s far southeast side neighbor- 
hood of Hegewisch. Joining me was Bet- 
ty Fritsch, a railfan who in time would 
be my girlfriend. At the Roosevelt Road 


Betty Fritsch 


IC suburban electric platform adjacent to 
Central Station, we hopped on the South 
Shore Line’s Sunday-only train 319 at 
1:04 p.m. and rode to Hegewisch station, 
a block from Burnham Tower, where we 
detrained at 1:29. Burnham, a Chicago & 
Western Indiana installation, guarded 
the crossing of Pennsy’s South Chicago 
& Southern branch with the South 
Shore; C&WI’s double-track main (used 
by Belt Railway, C&O of Indiana, EL, 
Monon, and Wabash); Nickel Plate’s 
main; and a BKOCT spur. Meanwhile, 
back in downtown Chicago, John Hult 
was growing frantic at our absence, and 
when one of the other teens mentioned 
that Betty and I had boarded another 
train, John about had a coronary. 

We shot freights of BRC, C&O, NKP, 
and Pennsy, plus PRR passenger train 71 
from Cincinnati. The passage at 3:30 of 
Erie Lackawanna train 5, that year called 
the World’s Fair, was our cue to return 
downtown, so we boarded South Shore 
326 at 4:09 and were back downtown by 
4:40. In his kind way, composing himself 
as best he could, John read Betty and me 
the riot act. “It’s OK, John,” I said, “we 
just went to Burnham Tower; I go there 


19 cars and 
628 restless riders 
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August 23, Birmingham: Midwest teens min- 
gle during our long service stop. The IC Es 

have left as a switcher couples three South- 
ern units — not CofG Es, alas — to the train. 


all the time.” I’m not sure he bought that, 
but we had no regrets. 

Meanwhile, flocks of Miami-bound 
Midwestern teens gathered in Central 
Station’s huge waiting room. I could see 
what gate we'd use, as IC had portable 
signs at the entrances to the platforms. 
Our sign read “Special Train” in fancy 
script. Boarding finally began about 5:30, 
and the 600 or so of us scrambled down 
the long stairway to the platforms. Our 
group was assigned car LCA-13, toward 
the rear of the train, which hung out past 
the trainshed’s north end. Our “home” 
for the next 36 hours was semi-stream- 
lined coach IC 2692 — no stranger to 
me, as this 1947 product of IC’s Burnside 
Shop was often a substitute on the Land 
O’ Corn for the usual ex-C&EI 2500-se- 
ries coaches. The 2692 was among a large 
group IC rebuilt from heavyweights in 
the late 40s. It rode on original six-wheel 
trucks and would give us a solid ride. 

First I had to secure a seat, which I 
didn’t have to worry about, as eventually 
everyone wound up wandering the train, 
which became a rolling party. We only 
had to be back in our chosen seats for 
the night, and that had to be in boy-boy 
or girl-girl configuration. 

Had I known then the extent my pas- 
senger-train interests would reach, Pd 
: 2 wv a4 have recorded our entire train consist by 
August 23, Dadeville, Ala.: When I, deep in a game of Hearts, saw our train v was taking siding car number. But I did not, noting only 
for a meet, | rushed to a vestibule for this shot of a freight led by four CofG-lettered units. our coach 2692. However, I did recall the 
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overall makeup, and in preparing this 
article, I was aided by Dave Payne of the 
Central of Georgia Historical Society, 
who has a dispatcher’s record of the 
train’s makeup and performance on 
CofG on August 23, 1965 [page 42]. Our 
specific IC engine numbers may be lost 
to history, but out of Chicago our 19-car 
train was led by two E9s and an E7. 


Running as second section of IC 9, 
the Seminole for Jacksonville, which had 
departed at 4:45, we left around 6:30, 15 
minutes late owing to a delayed charter 
bus. Not every seat in the train was tak- 
en; more conference attendees would 
board at suburban Homewood and at 
several more Illinois stops. In our car, 
though, there was a face at every window 
and an elbow at every aisle seat. Poor 
Mr. Hult, our lead chaperone, got stuck 
in a jump seat by 2692’s baggage shelves. 

Supper service began soon after we 
left Chicago, and we were seated in 
shifts. Our group was assigned “2nd sit- 
ting,” and by the time it was our turn, we 
were making an extended stop at Cham- 
paign, then the farthest I'd ever been 
from home. By now, others in my group 
had caught onto my railroad knowledge, 
and throughout the trip I became the 
magnet for every train-related question 
they could think of. 

“Mike, why are we stopped here?” 

“Because we are picking up more pas- 
sengers and also changing crews.” 

“Why are they changing crews? Don’t 
the crews we have run the train all the 
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August 23, Columbus, Ga. 


See 


: CofG RS3 150 (top), in pre-Southern green, is ready to take the just- 


arrived Man 0’ War's consist to a wye for turning. Vestibuling after departure pays off, for, as 
our special passes the yard, this trio of RS3s is ready to follow us with a Macon-bound freight. 


way to Florida?” And so on. 

Meanwhile, I surveyed the elegant in- 
terior of the rear twin-unit diner as we 
sat at the bare tables. I wondered when 
white-coated waiters would take our 
dinner orders. Didn’t happen — instead, 
paper plates of institutional spaghetti 
and meatballs were plopped down in 
front of each of us, with plastic utensils 
and cartons of milk. “Oh waiter ...a dry 
cabernet would be preferred, thank you!” 
No response from the crisply jacketed 
waiters, though my tablemates chuckled. 

Then the fun really began. By the 
time we finished dinner, we were serious- 
ly under way — like, 100 mph under 
way. We'd entered IC’s legendary Cen- 
tralia District, where the mainline speed 
limit was indeed 100. No tiptoeing 
through the cornfields as Amtrak’s Illini 
and Saluki do now, relatively, on the 
same route. No, this was 1965 when rail- 
roads were railroads. Illinois Central was 
still a well-oiled transportation machine 


under the critical eye of Wayne John- 
ston, arguably IC’s greatest president. 

On the way back to our coach, we no- 
ticed something that by today’s stan- 
dards was astonishing. Many kids on the 
train were “vestibuling”! Yes, Dutch 
doors were open and the hot night air, 
rife with the smell of corn, rushed in. 
Betty and I joined them. The conductors 
and trainmen who passed through were 
nonplussed — “Don’t open the lower 
door” is all they said. The roar of our 
train slicing through southern Illinois 
on this steamy night at close to the cen- 
tury mark remains a vivid reminder of 
an era of “this is how we do it” railroad- 
ing, which soon would wither. 

Coach lights were out by 11 p.m., al- 
though we were free to congregate after 
dinner in the diners which, outside meal 
periods, could be used as lounge cars for 
playing cards, having a Coke or one of 
those new Mountain Dews from the 
snack (baggage) car, or just jabbering 
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with our fellow travelers. At Carbondale, 
Ill., the next service and crew-change 
stop, I'd get the same questions as to 
what was going on. 


Welcome, yall, to the South 
Dawn was just beginning to glow 
when I awoke. Our train’s gait had 
changed markedly. No longer were we 
racing arrow straight through flatlands; 
now the train was curving back and 
forth through hilly terrain, steadily but 
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at perhaps only 50 mph [pages 40-41]. 
After a brief pause at the small depot in 
Haleyville, Ala., we were on our way 
again, with dawn’s early light now hav- 
ing awakened many others. A gasp rose 
from somewhere toward the front of 
2692 as our train slowed to a near-crawl. 
I looked out the window and saw why — 
I was looking straight down on treetops 
rising out of the early morning ground 
fog. We were crossing Haleyville Trestle, 
tallest bridge on the Illinois Central sys- 


tem. The flatlanders in our car were 
abuzz at the unnerving vista. 

I was looking forward to this day be- 
cause we'd spend most of it on Central of 
Georgia, a railroad that had intrigued 
me since first seeing its two Florida pool 
E8s, 811 and 812, both repainted into IC 
livery by then, when they made cameo 
appearances on the Land O’ Corn. 

After breakfast, in bright but hazy 
morning sun, it was time for more ves- 
tibuling. Our gait remained relaxed as 


August 25, Miami: An hour-long, one-change 
city bus ride put me back at the Seaboard de- 
pot, just in time for the arrival (above) of SAL’s 
flagship, the Silver Meteor, complete with 
sun-lounge Miami Beach (far left). Soon, RS3 
1652 tied onto the observation car to double 
the consist and take it to the coachyard. 


we cruised through a tableau of the Deep 
South: elderly wood-frame houses shorn 
of paint; womenfolk on the porches in 
rocking chairs; kids romping in the 
fields, waving at the train. Entering Bir- 
mingham, our long train invaded an im- 
poverished neighborhood, running 
down the middle of a street. Barefoot 
children ran alongside, shouting and 
waving at the scores of us in the vesti- 
bules. We made a sharp curve to the 
right, passed a set of bright red Frisco 
E8s — 2011 (in simplified paint and 


shorn of its horse name) and 2008 Mes- iii uae 
senger — and ground to a halt in Termi- pati 
nal Station. We were advised this would we Tare 


be an extended servicing stop and we - He / - 

were free to disembark as long as we i — 
didn’t “wander too far from the train,” ‘ _— —— tl >a 
said Mr. Hult, eyeballing me. August 29, Miami: Two convention specials, both with ACL E7s, are marshaled at SAL’s depot. 


Camera in hand, I headed for the No. 536 (top) leads the New York train, long enough that the Es will double onto the cars at 
head end to photograph what I hoped left. The Detroit train (above), also in two cuts to clear a street crossing, includes B&O cars. 
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would be a set of CofG E units swapped 
for our three IC Es. Instead, three South- 
ern locomotives were about to be cou- 
pled to our train: E8A 6911, E6B 2950, 
and FP7 6135 [page 44]. Intrigued but 
disappointed, I stopped a crewman and 
asked why no CofG units. Sensing I had 
some rail knowledge, he explained that 
CofG now was a Southern subsidiary. 

With our train stopped for a while in 
the sultry Alabama sun, 2692 had gotten 
stuffy inside. Every group has its gossip 
diva, and ours was Mary Jane Englof. 
Not to be outdone by my knowledge of 
what was going on, when I reboarded 
and she saw me, she immediately an- 
nounced that “they say that our air-con- 
ditioning is broken and we will be in this 
heat all the way to Miami!” 

“Um, Mary Jane, these are air-cooled 

: cars that have belt-driven circulation fans. 
August 25, Miami Beach: The ecirancel in the city’s s convention hall, was launched by come- When we get moving again, the cars will 
dian Jackie Gleason, whose theater was next door. On the meeting’s second morning, seven cool off.” Which of course they did. 
friends pose for a photo: From left, standing: Stephanie Peterson, Mary Jane Englof, Vickie 
Tuttle, Steve Wallin, and Ray Mincemoyer; Mike Pazera is seated and Geraldine Moe kneels. Central of Geor gia day 
Leaving Terminal Station at 9:55 and 
soon on CofG (just “the Central” to lo- 
cals, now away from the Illinois version), 
Vy Mr. Hult even joined me in the vestibule 
me ® fora while, seeing my excitement as I 
Vd photographed a year-old Seaboard 
SDP35 heading into Birmingham with 
the Silver Comet. 

The daylong ride on the CofG provid- 
ed mile after mile of evocative sights and 
smells of the Deep South, and that after- 
noon I fell in love with the Southeast and 
its railroading. As our special sashayed 
through the undulating countryside, we 
flashed by stations I recalled from time- 
tables: Sylacauga, Alexander City, Ope- 
lika. I went back and forth between ves- 
tibuling and playing Hearts with Betty, 
Ray Mincemoyer, and Geraldine Moe at 
a dining-car table. At Dadeville, Ala., 
when I saw that we were easing into a 
siding for a meet, I rushed for a vesti- 
bule. “Back in a few minutes; we're meet- 
ing another train.” It turned out to be a 
westbound freight with units 214, 211, 
212, and 130 — three high-nose GP35s 
and a GP7, all lettered CofG [page 44]. 

“How did you know there was anoth- 
er train coming?” my card-mates asked. 

For our arrival in Columbus, Ga., at 
1:45 p.m. (just after First 9’s departure 
ahead of us), I was back in the vestibule, 
because I knew this would be an extend- 
ed stop at a CofG hub. The road’s Man 
O’ War, in fact, was in the station during 

: its turnaround from Atlanta (as trains 20 
August 30, Jacksonville: | was in the vestibule at dawn, and here’s my prize catch: FEC E9 1034, and 19), and while our train got serviced, 
moving into the depot to take the state-mandated “strike” passenger train to North Miami. the northbound Seminole rolled in on 
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August 30, Jacksonville: As our special, running as an extra but parroting the Seminole’s schedule, leaves Jacksonville on the ACL, the New 


York-bound Palmland — which our train had followed from Miami as second section — is ready to go north on the SAL behind SDP35s. 


the next track for a scheduled 30-minute 
stop. A nun in full habit looked out the 
window from her roomette in No. 10’s 
lone sleeper, King Cotton. Was she going 
to a Catholic conference in Chicago? 
Owing probably to the congestion of 
three trains being in the station at once, 
we sat in Columbus until 3:15, leaving 
just ahead of Nos. 10 and 19. 

Later, during our supper sitting, we 
sat a spell at Albany (locally, Al-BAIN-y), 
Ga., while our Southern diesel trio was 
traded for three ACL E7s and the train 
was watered. Across the table, Stephanie 
Peterson — bless her sweet, innocent 
heart — asked, “Why are we stopped?” 

“We're changing crews and watering 
the train,” I patiently responded. 

“You know, I’m totally amazed at our 
engineer!” 

“Why is that, Steph?” 

“T can’t imagine how skilled he must 
be to steer the train so precisely that it 
stays on top of those two narrow rails!” 

I was about to go into uproarious 
laughter when it began to sink in that 
she was serious! 


On to the Sunshine State 


Then we were off on Coast Line’s sin- 
gle-track line from Albany to Waycross, 
Ga., approaching that ACL hub in the 
evening. Our conductors had to stem the 
vestibuling craze that had swept the 
train, coming through and announcing, 
“We are about to enter Atlantic Coast 
Line’s high-speed main line from the 
North to Florida. The speed limit is 100 


mph, and trains may pass each other at a 
combined speed of 200 mph, creating a 
dangerous condition for people in the 
vestibule. All vestibule doors must be 
kept closed until we reach Jacksonville.” 
That worked. We indeed cruised down 
the Coast Line, and the ride was superb. 

Around 11 p.m. we entered Jackson- 
ville Union Station by making a long, 
curving back-up move into the depot. 
We had to leave the dining cars, where 
I'd been playing cards, as the Jackson- 
ville Terminal switcher was about to pull 
them from our train. We would be into 
Miami early in the morning, and no 
breakfast was to be served. Several of us 
watched the switching from the vestibule 
of the coach next to the second diner. 
Meanwhile, our ACL E7s were swapped 
for a pair of Seaboard diesels, an E7A in 
the appealing off-white (light green, ac- 
tually) with coral striping and another of 
SAL’s 20 SDP35s, all in the freight livery 
of Pullman green and light yellow. 

With this odd but interesting motive- 
power combination, we were under way 
again, now as the second section of Sea- 
board 9, the New York—Miami Palmland, 
which Id seen standing at Jacksonville 
behind two SDP35s. Although the City 
of Miami stayed on the Coast Line out of 
Jacksonville, we as a special train went 
Seaboard all the way, 406 miles to Mi- 
ami. SAL was largely single-track, so our 
crews had no problem with vestibuling, 
although initially Betty and I did so 
from the fenced open doors of the train’s 
impromptu baggage-turned-snack car, 


IC 811, which was outfitted with chest- 
high wood “fencing” like a steam fantrip 
baggage car. As we curved out of Jack- 
sonville, the E7’s Mars light swept across 
trackside buildings and — wow — palm 
trees, the first I'd ever seen. 

Meanwhile, back in the snack car 
there was yet another rush on cans of the 
brand-new soda pop that was taking the 
country by storm: Mountain Dew. In our 
car, a collection of empty Dew cans had. 
been taken up, the perpetrator having 
stacked them on one of 2692’s window- 
sills until the whole window was cov- 
ered. This was fine until we made a ser- 
vice stop at Wildwood, Fla., at 3 a.m. 
Crash! Clang! Clatter! Done-in Dew cans 
were everywhere, and everyone in the 
car had been awakened. That was fine 
with me, for two tracks over, I caught a 
glimpse of a Seaboard Razor Back TOFC 
train rushing into town behind Alco 
Century 420s. Even before I began this 
trip, I thought Seaboard to be an ultra- 
cool operation, and now I was seeing it 
firsthand. 

Dawn's early light and our impending 
Miami arrival prompted much stirring 
in 2692. We were skimming along at a 
good 80 mph on what may have been the 
smoothest-riding segment of the trip. We 
flashed by a standing freight in the hole 
behind an Alco FA/FB duo that would 
have made a nice photo. I still curse my- 
self for not greeting the morning sun in 
the vestibule, where I belonged, having 
never seen any of Seaboard’s few Alco 
cab units before. Before long, we eased to 
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Even by 1965, E6s were rare, but this day brought five sightings. At Jacksonville, a 
Southern E6 is with younger Es (top), and | saw some of ACL’s. North of Waycross, Ga., 
No. 515 leads the southbound City of Miami past our special; and at Albany, Ga., No. 
510 is next to our train. Later at Birmingham, | would glimpse two L&N E6s on train 4. 
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a stop at Seaboard’s stub-end Miami ter- 
minal. A cramped, dumpy Mediterra- 
nean-style affair, this facility on the far 
northwest side of town (actually in Hia- 
leah) had become, as a result of the ongo- 
ing FEC strike, home to all but one of 
Miami’s trains. The exception was FEC’s 
court-mandated six-days-a-week Jack- 
sonville-North Miami local that had 
started on August 2, just before our trip 
(it would last until 1968). 

Our train was so long that it had to be 
doubled into the station before we could 
disembark and board chartered buses to 
Miami Beach. It was an anti-climatic ar- 
rival for what was, for me, a stellar trip. 


Twice during the conference I snuck 
away and took city buses back to the Sea- 
board depot for train photography, in- 
cluding on our final day, when I shot two 
specials that departed several hours be- 
fore ours would leave for Chicago, at 10 
p.m. Someone snitched on me, and once 
again John Hult was beside himself. 

Much of the return trip, which began 
on Sunday the 29th, mirrored that of the 
trip down — we even had the same train 
consist — but a couple of anecdotes rate 
mention. On the second day, I had the 
good fortune to see and photograph sev- 
eral E6s, old slant-nose units which al- 
ready were becoming rare, so I declared 
it to be “National E6 Day.” First, I saw a 
Southern E6 moving in the terminal at 
Jacksonville, then some ACL E6s at the 
engine facility there. North of Waycross, 
we were put in a siding for the south- 
bound City of Miami, led by 515, which 
Id seen in Chicago on the South Wind. 

When our special rolled into Albany, 
we stopped next to another Coast Line 
E6, 510. I just had to photograph it from 
the sunny side. By now, carmen had in- 
serted water hoses in nearly all of our 
cars, so with the help of friend Ray 
Mincemoyer, a bit of a railfan, I opened 
the vestibule trap and hopped to the 
platforms for a photo blitz. Uh, oh! 
Someone else now was in the vestibule 
with Ray. I recognized the horrified look 
on his face — it was Mr. Hult! 

“Schafer! You get back on this train 
right now or you'll be left behind!” 

“John, they're watering the entire 
train and changing locomotives. The 
hoses are all still in the cars. We can’t 
leave before all the hoses are removed.” 

Since I had accomplished my mission 
anyway, I reboarded. I really didn’t want 
to be held responsible for John Holt’s 
nervous breakdown. Interestingly, I 


August 30, Birmingham: Passengers wait at 
right as their bad-order coach is exchanged. 
In the terminal are two connecting trains 
(above), formerly the Kansas City-Florida 
Special. Frisco 105 has arrived from Kansas 
City, and Southern 8 will head for Atlanta. 


would learn, from Albany to Americus, 
Ga., our train operated as an extra, then 
on to Columbus and Birmingham as 
Second 29, a Central of Georgia freight. 

In late afternoon, during our Bir- 
mingham stop, I spotted two more E6s 
on L&N train 4, which, after leaving the 
L&N station, passed to the south of the 
Terminal Station throat. Our stop was 
longer than expected because the rear 
coach, an ancient IC heavyweight that 
must not have been modernized in 1947 
at Burnside, had been bad-ordered. As 
its occupants stood on the platform with 
their pillows and luggage, an IC switcher 
pulled the car and replaced it with an- 
other IC coach from the Seminole pool 
in the station’s coachyard. 

Next morning was dreary and cool as 
we rolled into Homewood, IIL., to dis- 
charge some passengers. Again our vesti- 
bule Dutch doors were filled, and as we 
began to move out, what should be sit- 
ting at the platform but the southbound 
City of Miami! Its cars’ Crry OF MIAMI 
letterboards were not lost on our vesti- 
bulers, and cheers arose up and down 
our train. It gave me goosebumps and 
proved a fitting finale to one of my best 
train trips ever. 
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August 31, Homewood, Ill.: As a fitting conclusion to my Miami adventure, as our special de- 
parted after discharging passengers, what should be on the next track but the City of Miami! 


Betty Fritsch went on to marry an- 
other railfan, Randy Anderson, a friend 
of Kevin McKinney, founder of Passenger 
Train Journal, which today I edit. Randy, 
a leading catenary expert, and Betty and 
I get together annually, and she and I in- 
variably recount our Miami trip adven- 
tures. Ray Mincemoyer is a jeweler in 
Rockford who keeps my watches tuned 
up. And John Hult? He moved to Africa 
soon after the Miami trip for missionary 
work and I haven't heard of him since. 
IC coach 2692 wound up in tourist-train 


service, first on Oregon, Pacific & East- 
ern, then on Arizona’s San Pedro & 
Southwestern, but those pikes are long 
closed and I don’t know 2692’s fate. 

And what of the conference itself? To 
our astonishment, the opening “wel- 
come” show on Tuesday, August 24, fea- 
tured comedian Jackie Gleason, a known 
train-rider whose theater was next door 
to the Miami Beach Convention Center. 
Also, Vice President Hubert Humphrey 
and comedian Bill Cosby were on the 
week’s docket. In short, the entire con- 
ference was top-notch! 
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Gem of the Prairie State 


A nod to Illinois Central’s Green Diamond 


uring my decade in central IIli- 
D= (1962-1971), when going by 

train to Chicago, it often was 
convenient to use the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio out of Springfield. This did not ap- 
ply, however, for many weekend trips, at 
least northbound, because Id stay at my 
grandmother’s house in south suburban 
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By J. David Ingles 


Homewood, where I grew up [“Fifty 
Years Ago in Home Sweet Homewood,” 
Winter 2013 Ciassic Trains]. Why? 
Homewood was a stop for Illinois Cen- 
tral’s Green Diamond. 

Mention IC’s varnish and one thinks 
Chicago—New Orleans, the City of Mi- 
ami [previous pages], or maybe the Iowa 


Division. But in my 1960s world it was 
IC’s Chicago-St. Louis service. GM&O 
predecessor Chicago & Alton, with the 
shortest route, had set the standard. Wa- 
bash (Norfolk & Western after October 
1964) went via farther-from-home Deca- 
tur, and the fourth road, Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, dropped out in 1949. 


(Worthy of remark, though, are C&EI’s 
last two St. Louis train names: Zipper for 
the day train and Silent Knight.) 

By 1962 IC’s Daylight and Night Dia- 
mond were history, leaving only the Green 
Diamond on the Chicago-St. Louis run, 
as a morning-south, afternoon-north 
turnaround. The train made the 294-mile 
run in a respectable 5% hours with 11 
intermediate stops. The Green Diamond 
title honored the version of IC’s emblem 
that dated from 1936, when on May 17, 
IC introduced the little articulated Pull- 
man-Standard streamliner of that name. 
With a 1,200 h.p. Winton 201-A engine, 
it was the last such train built with the 
power car articulated with the rest of the 
cars. These were a baggage-mail car, two 
coaches, and a diner-lounge-observation. 
The fixed-consist train lasted on the Chi- 
cago-St. Louis route until February 1947, 
when it was replaced by conventional 
equipment that included parlor-car ser- 
vice. The 1936 streamliner was retired in 
August 1950 and later scrapped. 

While by 1962 IC had ceded St. Louis 
parlor-car service to the GM&O, its 
Green Diamond provided café and bar 
service until the end (“food bar coach” 
the last incarnation), occasionally in a 
round-end observation-lounge car! In 
May 1968, to save St. Louis terminal 
charges, the train was cut back to 
Springfield, the state capital, and re- 
named Governor's Special, keeping its 
same north-end schedule times and train 
numbers 21 and 22. By then, the E units 
(or the occasional GP9) no longer sport- 
ed IC’s green diamond emblem on their 
noses (or Geeps’ cabs), instead wearing 
on their front end the “split-rail” circle 
logo introduced the year before. 


Not all rides were routine 

Of all my many trips on IC 21 and 22 
(mostly on 22, as I often would return 
south on one of GM&O’s three trains), 
five anecdotes stand out. One, in late 
1967, was recounted in Winter 2009 
Ciassic TRAINS [page 32, in “Cannon 
Ball Runs”), when I used 22 in returning 
from Detroit on the N&W, riding it to 
Litchfield, Ill., and making the IC con- 
nection north to Springfield. 

In spring 1968, not long before the 
cutback from St. Louis, I took my girl- 
friend (and future wife) Carol on a quick 
round trip south. A native of Belvidere, 
Ill., which lost passenger service when 
she was a tot, she hadn’t been on a train 
before. On the return trip, after we'd 
pulled northeast through Springfield’s 
Avenue interlocking around 5 p.m., 


In a rare color photo, the original 1936 Green Diamond streamliner pulls into Kankakee Novem- 
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ber 13, 1941 (above). The depot, which served three contiguous cities of 60,000 some 50 miles 
south of Chicago (and still stands), was the site of a “timely save” on one of the author’s trips 
in the mid-’60s on IC No. 22, pictured approaching Springfield (opposite page) on May 2, 1965. 


ready to back downtown to the depot, we 
took a delay. This wouldn't have been a 
concern had she and I not been due at 
work at Springfield’s newspaper office 
shortly after our scheduled arrival. As 
we halted, the diaphragm on the front 
(baggage) end of combine 1850, No. 22’s 
lead car as usual, came loose and fell 
away from its top moorings, thunk-ing 
against the E unit ahead. We were next 
to the yard office, so the delay to fix this 
wasn't long. We wound up a bit late for 
work, so that unexpected punctuation 
mark to our first train ride together is 
vividly remembered. 

Two other incidents, on separate 
trips, linger only in memory, with nei- 
ther notes nor photos to supply specifics, 
though both occurred before the 1968 
cutback from St. Louis. The first con- 
cerns speed — the fastest I ever observed 
on a diesel-powered U.S. train. On that 
occasion, 22 was uncharacteristically a 
bit late. Soon after we left the single-track 
Clinton District at the Gilman stop and 
entered the multiple-track “Main Line of 
Mid-America,” I was suddenly conscious 
of us really moving. From my seat beside 
a coach window, I timed several consec- 
utive miles at better than 100 mph, up 
through Danforth, Ashkum, Clifton, 
and Chebanse, before the engineer had to 
back off for the Kankakee stop. This was 
north of IC’s sanctioned 100-mph track- 
age — Automatic Train-Stop was in place 
south of Champaign — but in that era 


Opposite page, J. David Ingles; above, Dan K. Peterson 


IC’s 116-mph-geared Es sometimes were 
given their head outside that territory. 

No. 22’s Kankakee stop came into 
play another time on a summer evening. 
An hour or so after boarding, P’'d gone 
forward to the café-lounge for supper 
and was finishing as we slowed for Kan- 
kakee. During the stop, I began to walk 
back to my coach. As I went through the 
vestibule the crew had opened to detrain 
passengers, I glanced down at the plat- 
form — and there was my suitcase! A 
passenger or crewman had taken it by 
mistake from the luggage rack at the end 
of the coach. I stepped down and alerted 
the conductor. Quickly, all Kankakee 
passengers had walked away, so we 
didn’t get to my having to show identifi- 
cation to reclaim the bag. No telling if an 
IC employee would have noticed a lone 
suitcase standing there after 22’s depar- 
ture. I didn’t eat supper on 22 on all my 
trips, but that time, doing so surely paid 
off, and with fortuitous timing! 

My fifth anecdote was truly final — 
for on April 30, 1971, I rode 21 from 
Homewood to Springfield on its last run, 
the first of three such rides on that day 
before Amtrak. (The others were N&W’s 
Wabash Cannon Ball from Decatur to St. 
Louis and GM&O’s Midnight Special 
north to Chicago.) Our motive power on 
21 undoubtedly was selected on purpose 
— IC’s last two E6s, 4001 and 4003. Sure, 
internally they were E9s, but their slant- 
noses were a fantastic final touch! 
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Southern Pacific cab-forward 4-8-8-2 No. 
4256 stands with train 59, the overnight Los 
Angeles—Oakland West Coast, during the 
train’s station stop at Glendale in early 1949. 


Don Sims 


When trains ran late - 
and telegraphers 
earned their pay 


sit in with a telegrapher on SP’s San Joaquin Division on a typically busy night in the 1950s 


he related story is not an entire- 

ly factual, minute-by-minute 

account of a specific night’s 

proceedings; it is a re-enactment 
of composite, typical circumstances that 
might have influenced operations during 
the course of a night shift on the Fresno 
Subdivision of Southern Pacific’s San 
Joaquin Division. I trust my readers will 
appreciate that the passing of some 60 
years has a tendency to dull one’s memo- 
ry. So forgive me if my exact recollec- 
tions may be less than totally accurate. 
However, I hope to convey the sense of 
urgency that existed and the ability of 
dispatchers, train-order operators, and 
train crews to cope with circumstances 
that were in a state of constant flux. 


Settling in 

It was a pleasant evening in late sum- 
mer in the mid-1950s, the tail end of the 
steam era on this part of the SP, when I 
reported for work as the midnight-to- 
eight telegrapher/train-order operator at 
Goshen Junction, Calif., 33.6 miles south 
(east by timetable) of Fresno. The after- 
noon operator and I exchanged pleasant- 
ries; I checked the stack of train orders 
(“flimsies,” so-called for their tissue-thin 
paper) awaiting delivery to trains passing 
or originating at “GJ”; examined the 
“hook” that held Western Union tele- 
grams awaiting transmission; and, satis- 
fied that everything was in order, I signed 
the “transfer” noting I was assuming re- 
sponsibility for enacting all future activi- 
ties. Harold sauntered out the door and I 
was left to my own devices. 


By R. David Read 


11:58 P.M.: I dug my Hamilton Stan- 
dard timepiece out of the watch pocket 
in my trousers and propped it a cradle 
that some prior, unheralded operator 
had crafted for the specific purpose of 
shielding one’s watch from an unfore- 
seen accident. 

The Western Union wire was chatter- 
ing in the background as telegraphers up 
and down the San Joaquin Valley strove 
to file late-night produce orders for to- 
morrow’s business transactions; both BV 
(Bakersfield) and FV (Fresno) closed at 
midnight, and the burden for Western 
Union traffic now fell to SV (San Fran- 
cisco). 

With most freight agencies now 
closed for the night, the SP message wire 
was eerily quiet. GJ had nothing on the 
hook in the way of telegraph traffic for 
either Fresno (FN) or Bakersfield (K). 


Commencing activities 

12:01 A.M.: I plugged my “bug” into 
the Morse circuit, chose the dispatcher’s 
wire on the plug-box, and tapped out 
“DS DS DS GJ.” The reply from Tim, the 
night Fresno Sub dispatcher, was a 
prompt “GA GJ DS” (“Go ahead, Goshen 
Junction”); with that acknowledgement, 
I sent “XR OD” (XR was my Morse sig- 
nature and OD signified “on duty”). Tim 
came back with an “OK” and added that 
No. 57, the overnight Los Angeles-Oak- 
land Owl, was running 1 hour late. There 
was no rule about which system — tele- 
graph or telephone — had to be used for 
communications. However, by using 
Morse everyone involved was kept at- 


tuned to proceedings; it was quick, and 
expedient, and everyone with an ear to 
the Morse wire was kept informed of 
changing circumstances. 

Morse was slowly dying on the SP, but 
the disdain for operators who could not 
telegraph had not entirely diminished. 
Western Union traffic from remote sta- 
tions was still almost completely depen- 
dent on Samuel F.B. Morse’s invention. 
Likewise, for the most part, message 
traffic was still conducted in the tried 
and true fashion of dots and dashes. 

12:03 A.M.: I pondered Tim’s an- 
nouncement that No. 57 was an hour be- 
hind schedule. The mere fact that one 
train was running late would have reper- 
cussions across the entire subdivision. It 
had all the makings of a hectic night. 


Rights of trains 

The Fresno Sub’s 110-mile, single- 
track, block-signaled main line — with 
seven First Class trains (passenger/mer- 
chandisers), five Third Class trains 
(freights, often running in multiple sec- 
tions), and a variable number of extra 
trains that operated during the midnight- 
to-eight shift — could quickly become a 
congested piece of railroad. In this pre- 
radio era, the only way to communicate 
with train crews was by means of written 
train orders authored by the dispatcher, 
copied by remote station telegraphers, 
and delivered to passing trains. 

On a section of track as described 
above, where operations were governed by 
timetable and train orders, the prevailing 
authority was the employee timetable, 
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which was subject to modification by 
train orders as conditions necessitated, 
as they often did. According to the rule- 
book, First Class trains had rights over 
subordinate movements, and Third Class 
trains had rights over extras; eastbound 
trains had rights (unless otherwise not- 
ed) over westbounds. The timetable indi- 
cated where scheduled meets between 
opposing trains would take place. 

A bold time at any station was an in- 
dication that the affected train was 
scheduled to meet another train; the op- 
posing train would also be listed in bold 
time at the meet point. For example: No. 
57 is shown as having scheduled meets at 
Tulare (12:59 A.M. with No. 60, the Sac- 
ramento-Los Angeles West Coast) and at 
Goshen Junction (1:22 A.M. with No. 
780, a Fresno-Bakersfield freight). 

With No. 57 running an hour late, the 
meet with No. 60 at Tulare would have to 
be modified, as would the scheduled 
meet with No. 780 at Goshen Junction. 
Without further direction, both 60 and 
780 would, by timetable directive, have 
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no choice but to await the arrival of 57 
before departing the designated stations. 
Hence, they in turn would each be de- 
layed by at least 1 hour. Considering that 
60 and 780 also had additional scheduled 
meets with other trains, and those trains 
had scheduled meets beyond the ones 
thus far enumerated, it can be seen that 
chaos and gridlock would shortly be cre- 
ated. To maintain any semblance of li- 
quidity it was imperative that opposing 
trains be advanced in the face of unfore- 
seen delays to their counterparts. 

In a utopian world, where all trains 
ran on time, there would have been no 
need for dispatchers, train-order opera- 
tors, or quick-witted train crews. That, of 
course, was not the case and any number 
of unforeseen incidents could quickly 
gum up the works. 

(For simplicity, I have avoided men- 
tion of any “slow orders,” which imposed 
speed restrictions that the train crews 
would have to take into account while 
mentally calculating their respective 
running times.) 


The “1-780” in the train indicator boards flanking the smokestack of SP 2-10-2 No. 3744 show that this is the first section of eastbound freight 


train 780, pictured near Traver, Calif., on September 5, 1953. If this were a nonscheduled “extra” train, the indicators would display “X3744.” 
Jack Whitmeyer, courtesy John R. Signor 


Coping with the situation 

12:12 A.M.: No. 60 had been OS’d 
(reported “out of station”) by Calwa 
Tower at 12:09 A.M. and was steaming 
toward Goshen Junction. The dispatch- 
er’s phone rang at Goshen Junction. I 
slammed the headset on my ear, trod 
down on the foot pedal, and announced, 
“Goshen Junction here”; Tim (the DS in 
Bakersfield), the operator at Famoso, and 
I were on the line together. 

Tim barked, “Copy three.” He wanted 
each of us operators to make three copies 
of the order he was about to dictate. 

I stuffed three flimsies into the type- 
writer and awaited instructions. The or- 
der, addressed to the conductor and en- 
gineer of each train, was shortly 
forthcoming: 


To: 

C&E No. 57 at Famoso, 

C&E No. 60 at Goshen Jct. 

No. 60 Engine 4459 meet No. 57 Engine 
4237 at Delano; 

No. 60 take siding. 


(Train orders were typed in all capital 
letters and without punctuation; lower- 
case letters and punctuation are included 
here for clarity.) 

This was a “good” meet. No. 60 was 
due at Delano at 1:32, and delayed No. 57 
could be expected into Delano at 1:25. 
Delano was stipulated to be a conditional 
(flag) stop for No. 60. By letting 57 hold 
the main and putting 60 into the siding, 
the crew of 57 could align the siding 
switches for 60 to avoid delay. If 60 had 
passengers or mail and express to load/ 
unload at Delano, the passenger platform 
set midway between the main and the 
siding would allow the train to be 
worked promptly and without safety 
concerns. Tim was thinking. An instruc- 
tional message to the operator at Delano 
advised: “No. 60 will take siding at Dela- 
no to meet No. 57; take necessary pre- 
cautions.” 

The delay to No. 60 would be negligi- 
ble, and its scheduled meet (at 1:49) with 
its westbound counterpart No. 59 at Fa- 
moso had been maintained. No. 60 
would steam into Bakersfield on time. 
Without further incident, 59 was proper- 
ly positioned to meet 58 (the Oakland- 
L.A. West Coast) at 3:19 at Kingsburg per 
the schedule. I placed the orders for de- 
livery to No. 60 on the desk, and waited 
for the next turn of events. 


A short siding comes into play 

12:15 A.M.: The next order of busi- 
ness was to resolve the aborted meet be- 
tween No. 57 and the first section of No. 
780 (yes, there would be a Second 780). 
In order to keep 1-780 moving in the face 
of delayed No. 57, the best choice would 
be to schedule a meet between the two at 
Octol; 1-780, per the schedule, would ar- 
rive Octol at 1:47 A.M. and the delayed 
No. 57 would appear about 1:50. Three 
factors came into consideration: (1) per 
the rules, inferior trains had to clear the 
main line with 5 minutes to spare when 
facing superior movements; (2) Octol 
had a siding capacity of only 60 cars — 
too short for 1-780, which as the inferior 
train would normally take the siding to 
meet 57; and (3) Tipton, 4.6 miles to the 
east, had a 165-car siding — more than 
long enough for 1-780. A seemingly more 
prudent move would be to reset the meet 
at Tipton, but this would delay 1-780 by 
about 30 minutes. Octol was the better 
place for the meet, and by specifying an- 
other deviation from the timetable, that’s 
what dispatcher Tim called for. 

12:24 A.M.: Again, the dispatcher’s 
phone rang at Kingsburg and Delano, 


< ete 


The station at Goshen Junction hadn’t changed much be 


eo 


tween author Read’s time there as a 


telegrapher in the mid-’50s and April 19, 1962, when this southward-facing photo was made. 


and Tim issued another train order: 


To: 

C&E No. 57 at Delano, 

C&E 1-780 at Kingsburg. 

No. 57 Engine 4237 meet 1-780 Engine 
3712 at Octol; 

No. 57 take siding. 


By directing that No. 57 take siding, 
the fact that 1-780 was too long for the 
siding was no longer an issue. Train 
1-780 would arrive at Octol before 57 
and would hold the main, and its crew 
would be expected to line the switches 
for the westbound passenger train to 
minimize delay. Not the best meet in the 
world, but under the circumstances, 
about the best that could be executed. 

From my perspective, this meant that 
1-780 would not be taking one of the 
three available sidings at Goshen Junc- 
tion, and I could expect to see it go bar- 
reling through on the main track. I made 
a mental note to that effect; in case I re- 
ceived additional orders for 1-780, I could 
position myself accordingly. 

Some operators were content to sit 
back and respond to instructions; others, 
like me, kept a constant surveillance of 
conditions that might impact future ac- 
tivities. 

12:27 A.M.: The dispatcher’s Morse 
wire chattered: “DS KN OS 60 12:27 
AM.” No. 60 was headed my way. 

12:32 A.M.: The annunciator at Gos- 
hen Junction sounded, announcing the 
imminent arrival of an eastbound. I trod 
down on the foot-pedal to activate the 
dispatcher’s phone circuit, and an- 


Jay Mika, courtesy John R. Signor 


nounced I had an eastbound coming, 
“Goshen Junction; coming east.” Tim re- 
sponded, “That’s No. 60; clear it.” I read 
back the orders listed on the clearance 
form and received an acknowledgement. 
Goshen Junction was not a station stop 
for 60, so I would be handing up the or- 
ders to the engine and train crews with 
slender bamboo order “hoops” as they 
passed. I bundled up the orders and a 
clearance card, tied them to the hoops, 
and awaited the appearance of No. 60. 

I could hear 60’s 4-8-4 pulling hard 
out of the Kings River valley. When the 
engine’s headlight appeared, I “dipped 
the board” (lowered the train-order 
semaphore) to signify that I had orders 
for the train, and raced trackside to de- 
liver my messages. No. 60 never broke 
stride, pounding past at better than 40 
mph. It took a fair amount of courage 
and intestinal fortitude to face an on- 
coming locomotive armed with nothing 
more than a lantern and a short bamboo 
wand. It was not uncommon for this task 
to cause would-be train-order operators 
to abandon their career pursuit for a less 
frightening occupation. By the same to- 
ken, crews placed their lives and limbs at 
risk to lean out of a locomotive cab, pas- 
senger-car vestibule, or caboose platform 
to grab orders on the fly. 

12:41 A.M.: I opened the shunt on 
my bug and sent: “DS GJ OS NO 60 
12:40 AM.” 


Problems escalate 


The next problem involving the de- 
layed No. 57 was to resolve the conflict 
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EASTWARD (read down) 


786 784 782 780 


THIRD CLASS | FIRST CLASS 


Southern Pacific San Joaquin Division, Timetable 188, Sept. 28, 1958 


Siding 


FIRST CLASS | THIRD CLASS 


WESTWARD (read up) 


781 783 785 787 


Freight | Freight | Freight | Freight STATIONS | Capacity Freight | Freight | Freight | Freight 
(cars) 

Daily | Daily | Daily | Daily Daily Daily | Daily Daily 

PM PM AM AM AM AM AM PM 

8:00 | 2:00 | 8:00 | 12:01 FRESNO YARD 2:55 8:45 | 2:50 8:45 

8:20 | 2:20 | 8:20 | 12:20 FRESNO 2:36 | 8:26 | 2:30 8:26 


8:30 2:30 8:30 | 12:30 


CALWA TOWER 
FOWLER 


2:26 8:16 2:20 8:16 


SELMA 


KINGSBURG 


TRAVER 104 


CROSS 62 


GOSHEN JCT: | 85, 85, 62 


TAGUS 60 


WEST TULARE 128 


TULARE 85 


OCTOL 60 


TIPTON 


PIXLEY 93 


EARLIMART 79 


RADNOR 


DELANO 81 


McFARLAND BD) 
FAMOSO 78, 131 


10:35 | 4:35 | 10:35 | 2:52 29519) SLATER 59 1:38 12:34 | 6:34 | 12:34 | 6:34 
10:40 | 4:40 | 10:40 | 2:58 300.5 LERDO 81 1:33 12:29 | 6:29 | 12:29 | 6:29 
10:44 | 4:44 | 10:44 | 3:03 303.0| PROSPERO 89 1:30 12:26 | 6:26 | 12:26 | 6:26 
10:47 | 4:47 | 10:47 | 3:12 305.8 SACO 132 1:27 12:01 | 12:23 | 6:23. | 12:23 
10:50 | 4:50 | 10:50 | 3:17 308.6 OIL JCT: 77 - 12:20 | 6:20 | 12:20 | 6:20 
14:10 | 5:10 | 11:10 | 3:35 BAKERSFIELD 12:01 | 6:00 | 12:01 | 6:00 


PM PM AM AM 


AM AM AM PM 


NOTE: Times in bold type indicate meeting points. 


between 57’s departure from Bakersfield 
and the release of westbound freight No. 
781. Under normal circumstances, 57 
would have departed Bakersfield at 11:50 
P.M. and be followed by 781 at 12:01 A.M. 
With the revised estimated time of de- 
parture for 57 being 12:50 A.M., a deci- 
sion was called for. Should the plodding 
781 be released per the timetable, or 
should it be held until after the fast-step- 
ping 57 had passed? 

To further complicate the situation, 
another westbound passenger train, No. 
59, was scheduled to depart Bakersfield 
at 1:15 A.M.; by delaying the release of 781 
to accommodate 57, the problem would 
be merely to “kick the can” and transfer 
the dilemma to a 59-versus-781 conflict. 
And if enacted, 781’s meet with 1-780 at 
Tulare and its scheduled meet with 60 at 
Pixley would require modification. 

Other mitigating factors would be 
consideration that 781’s crew would have 
been called in anticipation of a Bakers- 
field departure at 12:01 A.M. — a delay 
in release would crowd the Hours of Ser- 
vice Act’s maximum of 16 hours on duty. 
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Perhaps in defiance of logic, the deci- 
sion was made: freight 781 would be re- 
leased ahead of No. 57. Orders were is- 
sued accordingly, No. 781 was cleared at 
Oil Junction, and headed for Fresno. 

12:15 A.M.: There was still the mat- 
ter of resetting the meet points for Nos. 
57 and 58. Ordinarily, 58 was scheduled 
to depart Fresno at 2:50 A.M., and delayed 
57 would now be into Fresno at 3:10. In- 
asmuch as the 7.3 miles between Fresno 
and Calwa Tower was double track, and 
within yard limits, the thinking was to 
let 58 depart on time and proceed to 
Calwa Tower, where it could be held at 
the end of double track to await 57’s ar- 
rival. This would result in a not-too- 
onerous 4-minute delay to 58. No orders 
were issued at the time, since it remained 
to be seen if 57 would either make up 
time or fall further behind. We had an 
hour or so to monitor the situation. 


Stirring the pot 

12:50 A.M.: I leaned back in my 
chair. The station doors were propped 
half-open, and I could hear the soft 


panting of a vintage Mogul on the water- 
tank spur under the care of the engine 
watchman. Engine 1705 and its string of 
pre-cooled refrigerator cars would lead 
the parade of branch locals in the morn- 
ing to service produce shippers on the 
Coalinga Branch. Likewise, an elderly 
Consolidation was poised to take the 
branch local to Visalia and Exeter. 

1:10 A.M.: My brief interlude ended 
when I was called to copy orders that di- 
rected engine 2863, a 2-8-0 recently 
transferred from the Cotton Belt, to run 
extra from Calwa Tower to Goshen Junc- 
tion. Extra 2863 East would be deliver- 
ing iced reefers at Goshen Junction for 
the Coalinga and Exeter locals. Both lo- 
cals would be called at 5:30 A.M., and 
their expedient departures were reliant 
on the prompt delivery of pre-iced reef- 
ers for on-line produce shippers. Extra 
2863 East was (by supplementary in- 
structions) expected to switch various 
industries at Fowler and Kingsburg. 
With no authority over opposing trains, 
X2863E was totally dependent on the 
timetable and whatever train orders 


Cab-forward 4213 pulls out of 


PANIES ZS NEA 


Los Angeles Union Station with train 57, the Ow/, bound for 


Oakland via Tehachapi Pass and the San Joaquin Valley, in June 1947. SP’s long, heavy over- 
night trains between L.A. and Oakland rated one and sometimes two of the big 4-8-8-2s. 


might affect its progress. 

1:25 A.M.: With no orders for 1-780, I 
advised the dispatcher that it was com- 
ing east; his response was to let her go. I 
cleared the order board and stepped out- 
side to roll her by; seeing no mechanical 
malfunctions, I tossed a lantern wave to 
the caboose crew. 

1:32 A.M.: I activated my bug and 
OS’d 1-780 through Goshen Junction at 
1:30. 

1:35 A.M.: By eavesdropping on the 
DS phone circuit I learned that a second 
section of No. 780 would be established 
from Fresno to Bakersfield. Orders were 
forthcoming: 


To: 

C&E Engine 2835 at Fresno Yard, 

C&E [All other applicabl.e westbound trains 
at the points prevailing] 

Engine No. 2835 display signals ad run as 
Second 780 Fresno to Bakersfield; 

Second 780 run one hour late. 


We had one more train added to the 
mix. By stipulating that 2-780 run 1 hour 
late (i.e., 1 hour behind 780’s schedule), 
opposing trains could quickly calculate 
the departure times of this newly added 
second section. If all had gone as 
planned, 2-780 would have cleared Calwa 
Tower at 1:30 A.M. Alas, the best laid 
plans of mice and men often go astray, 
and Fresno Yard soon advised that en- 
gine 2835 had a faulty eccentric and the 
locomotive would have to be replaced 
(with 2-10-2 No. 3703, as it developed). It 
was estimated that the power swap 
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would consume about an hour. 

The previous order establishing 2-780 
would have to be annulled and new or- 
ders issued to reflect the change of en- 
gine and an adjustment of the departure 
time. It was therefore stipulated that 
2-780 would run 2 hours 30 minutes late. 
All affected westbound trains would 
have to be so advised. 

The result of this was that 2-780 
would have to meet No. 59 somewhere 
between Calwa Tower and Kingsburg. 
Since 59 already had a scheduled meet at 
Kingsburg with 58, and X2863E was 
switching in the vicinity of Fowler, that 
made Selma the only available meeting 
point. No. 59 would have received the or- 
der at Tulare annulling the previous 
scheduled 2-780 and the establishment 
of the new 2-780. Likewise, X2863E 
would have been advised of the change 
in circumstances. 

1:55 A.M.: The dispatcher’s phone 
rang again at Goshen Junction and Calwa 
Tower; Tim dictated the new orders: 


To: 

C&E No. 59 engine 4450 at Goshen Jct. 
C&E No. 2-780 engine 3703 at Calwa Tower 
No. 59 meet 2-780 at Selma. 


Extra 2863 East had been OS’d by 
Calwa Tower at 1:15; given the normal 
running time between Calwa Tower and 
Fowler, it could be expected to have ar- 
rived in Fowler around 1:35. Like a good 
chess player, the dispatcher had antici- 
pated a conflict in the making. Without 
further instructions, would the crew of 


Jct. 
(See detail below) 
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SP relied heavily on 117 63-inch-drivered 2-10-2s of classes F-3, F-4, an 


d F-5 built by Baldwin during 1921-24. The “Pp” was derived from 


“Freight”; crews called the 10-coupled engines “Decks” (from “Decapods”). F-4 No. 3709 departs Fresno with First 780 in February 1952. 


X2863E (having noted the passing of 
2-780) be inclined to follow 2-780 out of 
Fowler and make the 5-mile dash to Sel- 
ma to clear No. 59, only to find the sid- 
ing at Selma blocked by 2-780? Way too 
much of an assumption to leave matters 
to chance. The operator at Fowler was 
told to hold the board against X2863E. 

Southern Pacific did not follow the 
pattern of issuing distinctive Form 19 
and 31 orders; instead, SP referred to 
such orders as “restrictive.” Whatever 
the term used, a restrictive order necessi- 
tated that a crew receiving orders at the 
point of delivery that affected further 
movements would have to stop, go into 
the telegraph office, and sign for receipt. 
This practice was frowned upon by offi- 
cials, but under the circumstances it of- 
fered the only way out of an impending 
and embarrassing circumstance. Again 
came the order: 


To: 

C&E X2863E Engine 2863 at Fowler, 

C&E No. 59 Engine 4450 at Goshen Jct. 
X2863E wait at Fowler until 3:35AM for No. 
59. 


I added the order to my growing stack 
of messages addressed to No. 59 and 
waited to see what would happen next. 


More changes 


Meanwhile, how was No. 781, released 
from Bakersfield ahead of 57 and 59, do- 
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ing? We soon found out. 

No. 781 had drawn a poorly steaming 
locomotive, an all-to-common occur- 
rence as maintenance flagged during the 
waning days of steam. The train was OS’d 
by Oil Junction at 12:45 A.M. and Famo- 
so at 1:10 A.M., indicating that it was 
running 25 to 30 minutes off schedule 
and faltering badly. The scheduled meets 
with No. 60 at Pixley (1:17 A.M.) and 
1-780 at Tulare (1:37) were in jeopardy. 
Also, 781 was running perilously close to 
being on No. 59’s time. Would 781 duck 
in the clear at McFarland or doggedly 
plow toward Delano? As you might re- 
call from the prior sequence of events, 
Delano would be clogged with a meet 
between Nos. 57 and 60. An interesting 
dilemma. The opportunity to advance 60 
and 1-780 against a faltering 781 was lost. 

As expected, 781 chose to stop and 
lick its wounds and stayed ensconced in 
its safe haven at McFarland awaiting the 
passing of Nos. 59, 60, and 1-780. Limp- 
ing into Delano and short on water, 781’s 
engine cut loose from its train and head- 
ed for the water spout. 

2:00 A.M.: I listened in as the trials 
and tribulations played out on the south- 
ern portion of the Fresno Sub. Actually, 
by getting in the clear at McFarland, 
781’s actions had enhanced conditions: 
Nos. 57, 59, and 60 had been spared the 
intrusion of 781 and could, therefore, as- 
sume their somewhat modified sched- 


Walt Paschelke, Tom Dill collection 


ules. However, the meet between 2-780 
and 781 still had to be set. Also, it was 
time to start thinking about westbound 
First Class merchandiser No. 375. 

2:10 A.M.: Of course, it was up to the 
dispatcher to develop a plan for all this. 
So I took a breather, opened my lunch 
bucket, poured myself a cup of lukewarm 
coffee, gulped down a tuna fish sand- 
wich, and awaited the arrival of No. 59. 

Over on the Fresno-Bakersfield Sec- 
ondary, a 70-car train of oil-field pipe 
had been established as Extra 4143 East. 
This would normally not have affected 
operations on the Fresno-Bakersfield 
main line, except for the 20 miles be- 
tween Famoso and Bakersfield common 
to the two routes, but it was a distraction 
for Tim, whose dispatching authority 
also held sway on the secondary. With 
open offices at only Sanger and Porter- 
ville on a 90-mile stretch of unsignaled 
territory, it was a “guess and by-gosh” 
form of dispatching. SP, Visalia Electric, 
and Santa Fe locals would start prowling 
this neighborhood around dawn. 

2:57 A.M.: The westbound annuncia- 
tor sounded. I tapped out “GJ coming 
west” on the wire. Tim responded, “No. 
59; clear her.” I enumerated the various 
order numbers I was holding for 59 and 
received an OK. I dipped the board and 
raced out, order hoops in hand, to con- 
front No. 59’s onrushing 4-8-8-2. 

3:02 A.M.: Back inside, with the West 


Coast on its way to Fresno, my Morse 
bug again came into play: “GJ OS No. 59 
3:01AM.” 

And so it went... The Coalinga and 
Visalia/Exeter locals remained to be au- 
thorized. Extra 2863 East, upon arrival 
at Goshen Junction, would have to sort 
out the cars it picked up en route, classify 
the iced reefers for pickup by the locals, 
turn on the wye, and be reauthorized to 
return to Fresno. The meet between Nos. 
781 and 2-780 still needed to be resolved. 
My coffee was getting cold... 


Split-second decisions 

The reader will note that some of 
these meets were set up with less than 5 
minutes of elapsed time. This required 
constant vigilance on the part of the dis- 
patcher and a conditioning by him and 
the operators to respond to changing cir- 
cumstances on a moment’s notice. With 
13 full-time telegraph offices between 
Fresno and Bakersfield, his options were 
enhanced, and the liquidity of the opera- 
tions could be reasonably maintained. 

Much was demanded of train crews, 
as well. Many steam locomotives were 
not equipped with speedometers; hence, 
progress had to be calculated on the ba- 
sis of observing milepost numbers, refer- 
ence to individual watches, and mental 
calculations. Every train crew had an in- 
grained appreciation of the normal run- 
ning time between various points. As- 
signed to a “poor steamer,” it was only 
through experience that the crew could 
adjust their calculations in accordance 
with the mechanical shortcomings of 
their motive power. Listening to the 
“stack talk” was essential to their well- 
being. And reading train orders ina 
dimly lit locomotive cab or a rollicking 
caboose was no simple matter. 

All of these mental gymnastics on the 
part of the dispatcher and the train 
crews were performed without the aid of 
computers or similar modern contriv- 
ances. To a greater extent than their 
counterparts of today, railroaders in the 
1950s had to be responsive to rapidly 
changing circumstances. The tools of 
their trade — steam locomotives, train 
orders, timetables, telegraphy — seem 
primitive by modern standards. 

Is today’s technology superior to that 
of 60 years ago? Undoubtedly, the answer 
is yes. But with modern tools and operat- 
ing practices has come a decreased em- 
phasis on individual initiative and a 
greater dependence on machines to ac- 
complish what once required human 
muscle and brain power. 


Engines for San Joaquin Division local trains await their morning runs at Fresno in mid-1956. 
Considered big power when they were built in the first decade of the 20th century, Consoli- 
dation 2563 and Moguls 1726, 1774, and 1727 remain useful for light work five decades later. 


Hooping up orders wasn’t for the faint of heart, and caused more than one would-be operator 
to seek other work. Here, Santa Fe’s Chard Walker does the honors at Summit, Calif., in 1950. 
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Boylan Wye in Raleigh, N.C. 


has always been the rail hub of Raleigh, North Connecting also allowed the north-south R&G to expand 8 
Carolina’s capital city. It dates to the mid-1850s when the Ra- miles via trackage rights over the east-west NCRR west to Fet- 
leigh & Gaston, a predecessor of Seaboard Air Line Railroad ner (now Cary) before turning south again to reach Hamlet, 
and the first railroad into the city, in 1840, built a connection Columbia, S.C., and points south, a move that by 1899 led to 
to the state-owned North Carolina Railroad to avoid losing the Richmond-Florida Seaboard Air Line system. 
money to drayage firms that carted freight across town between From the Civil War until the 1890s, passenger trains of both 
the two roads. The NCRR, begun in 1851, would be leased to R&G/SAL and NCRR/SOU used the 1861 NCRR station at the 
Southern Railway (and, later, to today’s Norfolk Southern). right center of the photo. Raleigh Union Station (RUS) opened 
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Raleigh Gas Co. and coal gasification plant 


in 1892, serving both railroads and, later, the old Norfolk 
Southern Railway (absorbed by SOU in 1974). The NS Railway 
tracks do not appear in this 1949 photo, which looks northeast. 

RUS tracks cut awkwardly across the east leg of the Boylan 
Wye. Longer trains in the late 1930s led Seaboard to build its 
own station in 1942, near its roundhouse and coal wharf. That 
SAL station closed in 1986 when Amtrak, facing CSX’s remov- 
al of the Silver Star route into Petersburg, Va., moved all Ra- 
leigh service to the 1950 Southern depot that remains in use 
today. This photo shows the 1892 Union Station on its last legs; 
it closed when the Southern’s station opened in 1950. 

Today a new Raleigh Union Station is planned to open in 
2017 in the center of the wye where the West Martin Street via- 


North Carolina Archives 


duct was. In addition to 8 Amtrak intercity trains, 20 to 30 NS 
and CSxX freights pass through Boylan Wye every day. 

Oddly, no motive power is evident in the photo, though the 
caboose of a northbound SAL freight is exiting the wye, and 
five heavyweight passenger cars are on a center track of RUS. 
Among the interesting rolling stock visible are an SAL boxcar 
advertising the Orange Blossom Special (at the foot of W. Davie 
Street) and a Santa Fe Scout boxcar (spotted at the old Raleigh 
[Capital] Feed & Grocery, whose building still stands). A num- 
ber of ancient outside-brace boxcars are seen, plus two Sinclair 
tank cars. The tracks south of Martin Street were the Southern 
yard; the two tracks north of Martin were for SAL/SOU inter- 
change. SAL’s yard is not in the photo. — William A. Allen HI 
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GREAT PHOTOGRAPHERS 


COAST to 


OAST 4 


with Bob Milner 4 


This prolific photographer traveled widely, but concentrated on his native Midwest 


By J. David Ingles © Photos by Bob Milner 


Veteran readers of this magazine, and 
of our elder sister, TRAINS, have seen the 
credit line “Bob Milner” with published 
pictures for decades. His first in TRAINS 
was in 1948, and his total quantity likely 
is into three figures. Bob is a born-and- 
bred Midwesterner, but various facets of 
his life have taken him across the coun- 
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try, and beyond. He agrees with the sug- 
gestion that he “never passed up an op- 
portunity to take a train photo,” and a 
43-year career in sales, mostly for meat- 
packing firms, allowed him the “free- 
dom of the road,” often on his own 
schedule, that gave him many such op- 
portunities. 


Born Robert H. Milner III in 1930, 
Bob grew up in the Chicago suburb of La 
Grange, on the Burlington’s triple-track 
main line to Aurora. His family’s home 
was just off Ogden Avenue a few blocks 
from the Stone Avenue suburban depot. 

“My interest in trains probably dates 
from when I was age 4,” he says, “when 
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In October 1954, “Q” 4-8-4 5621 (above) 
highballs through Oneida, IIl., bound for 
Galesburg. He has traveled coast to coast, 
though, and en route to Fort Lewis, Wash., in 
July 1953, got Southern Pacific cab-forward 
4164 (top) leading the first section of freight 


628 in Shasta Canyon, Calif. On a visit to New 
England with new wife Olive in May 1953, he 
caught Boston & Maine RS3 1543 (left) haul- 
ing a suburban local to Salem, Mass. 
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BOB MILNER 


Family roots in southern lowa gave Bob contacts, and many shokae: on the Minneapolis & St. ‘Louis. This photo of 2-8-0 451 iauunaate 7 
Oskaloosa to Des Moines on the Wabash out of Albia, account the Tracy bridge being washed out in a flood, appeared in February 1949 Trains. 


TAT, 


Publication i in October 1949 Trains of this photo of WP 4-6-6-4 402 on n the CBad at Belmont 
Avenue in Downers Grove, Ill., led to a long friendship with Gordon Eaton of Rhode Island. 


Dad took me down to the Burlington 
tracks in La Grange to see the Zephyr go 
by on its nonstop Denver-to-Chicago 
run.” The date was May 26, 1934. “Pll 
never forget seeing it loom out of the 
evening haze to the west; it really made 
an impression on me. 

“Also, Dad took the train to work ev- 
ery day, at Western Electric in Cicero, 
and often Mother and I would drive 
down to the station to meet him coming 
home, so I saw a lot of trains. My parents 
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said I learned my numbers by watching 
the locomotives go by.” 

The Burlington may be his favorite 
railroad that had a large presence, but a 
smaller Midwest regional — Minneapo- 
lis & St. Louis — holds a firm place in 
Bob’s heart, owing to family roots in 
southern Iowa. His father was from Os- 
kaloosa, an “M and Saint L’ division 
point, and his mother from nearby Al- 
bia, on the CB&Q main line. His mater- 
nal grandfather gave up farming and 


moved to town in 1937, and Bob remem- 
bers watching — from a street overpass a 
few blocks from his grandparents’ house 
— eastbound “Q” freights on the alter- 

nate main track across A lbia’s south side. 

Bob graduated from Lyons Township 
High School, just south of the Q tracks 
in La Grange, in 1948, and enrolled in 
Knox College, whose campus in Gales- 
burg, IIL, was adjacent to the Q’s round- 
house. “I probably would’ve had a higher 
grade-point average in college had I not 
been next to the tracks,” he laughs. 

His Oskaloosa relatives figure in a 
nice M&StL memory. “The Louie” had a 
branch to Albia and offices in Oskaloosa, 
and at his uncle’s bar in Oskaloosa, Bob 
met M&StL engineer Charlie Sleeth, who 
recognized him as the youth who'd just 
photographed him on his train. Among 
other favors, Charlie gave Bob a cab ride, 
in February 1950 while he was at Knox. 

“T took Burlington 3 over to Mon- 
mouth,” Bob says,” and rode in the ca- 
boose, in a snowstorm, to Oskaloosa. 
Coming back, I rode with Charlie in the 
cab of new F7 diesel 150, then took Bur- 
lington 6 back to Galesburg.” 

TRAINS was brand-new when Bob be- 
gan reading it. “The first issue I got was 
January 1941, Volume 1, No. 3, and I still 
have it and most of the issues from back 
then. I starting subscribing in 1942.” 


His first photos in TRAINS were three 
in the August 1948 all-Chicago issue — 
of Pennsylvania T1 5527 charging off the 
Chicago River bridge at 21st Street; of a 
streamlined Pennsy K4 at Englewood on 
the Florida Arrow; and of F3s on the Erie 
Limited at “Little Englewood,” the 63rd 
Street stop on Chicago & Western Indi- 
ana for five Dearborn Station railroads. 

Six months later, in February 1949 
TRAINS, three of the five photos in Bob’s 
two-page article, “The Railroad That 
Came Back from the Dead,” about Lu- 
cian Sprague’s revival of the M&StL, 
were his. All were taken around Oska- 
loosa: F2s on time freight 20, a night 
view of motor GE-25, and the action shot 
of 2-8-0 451 atop the opposite page here. 

As with a lot of us, Bob’s first photog- 
raphy was in black-and-white, with a Ko- 
dak Monitor using 620 film. “I had that 
for two years,” he says, “then a Kodak 
Tourist 620, which I still have. That film 
[could be exposed at] 8, 12, or 16 frames 
to a roll. Not having much money, I usu- 
ally went 16 frames.” Bob began shooting 
color in 1948 with a Kodak Bantam he 
“borrowed” from his mother; it used 
828-size film, and Kodachrome was 
available in 828. His first 35mm slide 
camera was a German Wirgin Edinex, 
“but it crapped out when I was about to 
ship out for Korea, so I bought a Bolsey 
35mm rangefinder camera at the PX in 
Fort Lewis, Wash., to replace it.” 


| 
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These three photos are from 828-size Kodachromes Bob took with his mother’s Kodak Bantam 
camera. Union Pacific Alco FAs approach California’s Cajon Pass in July 1948, while Rock Is- 
land motor car 9049 is at Oskaloosa, lowa, at 5:10 p.m. in August 1949 with Washington (lowa)- 
Pella—Des Moines train 475. Four Lehigh Valley FAs head east out of Sayre, Pa., in August ’51. 
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an easy reach from Fort Eustis, Va. B&O Pa- 
cific 5316 (above) leads train 22, the Wash- 
ingtonian, at Magnolia, W.Va., in June 1952. 
At right is the late photographer Bill Price, 
whom Bob met through Gordon Eaton. In fall 
1952 west of Cumberland, B&O EM-1 7620 is 
at McKenzie tower (left) and WM 2-10-0 1129 
helps a freight around Helmstetter’s Curve. 


Western Pacific in La Grange? 

An interesting tale surrounds another 
early photo of Bob’s to appear in TRAINS, 
of Western Pacific 4-6-6-4 Challenger 
402 [page 66], which accompanied his 
letter in the October 1949 issue’s “Rail- 
way Post Office” column. The magazine 
didn’t yet have a “News Photos” section. 

The date was July 21, 1949, and Bob 
was home from college for the summer. 
“Three of us — my then-girlfriend Olive, 
a girlfriend of hers, and I — were just 
leaving a restaurant across from the Bur- 
lington station at La Grange Road when 
we saw a westbound freight go by, pulled 
by a Western Pacific articulated locomo- 
tive.” Bob relates. “We had Olive’s car — 
I didn’t have mine yet — and I immedi- 
ately said to her, “You have to take me 
home so I can get my camera.’ She did 
this, and luckily my mother was just 
about to leave in the family car when we 
showed up, so I said to her, “We have to 
go chase this train I just saw. This was 
nothing new to Mother, of course. 

“We went right out Ogden Avenue, 


‘ Ve 5 , eel : Pe id 2 P NN = st ' fe i oe 
Walton, Va., where Norfolk & Western’s Cincinnati and Bristol, Va., main lines split, was a remote spot but a favorite weekend-trip target dur- 
ing Bob’s Fort Eustis days as he sought steam action. In March 1953, Y6-class 2-8-8-2 2144 crosses over and heads for Bristol with a freight. 


Chesapeake & Ohio’s last steam passenger train, a June 7, 1953, Washington—Charlottesville excursion with streamlined 4-6-4 490, drew the 
newly married Bob and Olive to Orange, Va. She advances black-and-white film in his Kodak Tourist 620 as he shoots the 35mm Kodachrome. 
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Route 34, and I could glimpse the train 
now and then, and see that he was not 
moving fast. We beat him through 
Downers Grove, and I told Mother to go 
down Belmont Avenue, where I had time 
to cross the tracks and snap the photo. I 
sent a 5x7 print to TRAINS, and they pub- 
lished it.” 
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Bob submitted it, with a note, for its 
news value but also because he didn’t 
know why a WP engine would be in 
Chicago. Turns out it was in town to ap- 
pear at the 1949 Chicago Railroad Fair 
on the lakefront. It worked its way to 
Chicago and back on the Rio Grande 
and Burlington, just as WP and Rio 


At Rio, Ill., 12 miles north of Galesburg, CB&Q 
class 0-3 2-8-2 5325 on a northbound freight 
waits in October 1954 for Savanna-St. Louis 
local 48, with an E7, to clear. In September ’56, 
1892 Rogers K-2 4-6-0 637 (preserved today), 
helped by a GP7, crosses the Illinois River at 
Ottawa, IIl., with an excursion from Chicago. 


Grande FT diesels would later do when 
being traded in to EMD for GP20s and 
the like. WP’s Challengers ran in remote 
territory and were seldom photographed, 
so Bob’s 5x7 print has been published 
several times, including in the late 
George H. Drury’s landmark 1993 
Kalmbach reference book, Guide to 
North American Steam Locomotives. 
Bob and Olive met in high school, 
and they wed in April 1953, while he was 
in the Army at Fort Eustis, Va. “She was 
used to trains,” Bob says. “Her dad, Oli- 
ver O. Waggener, worked for the Burl- 
ington and took the train to work. He’d 
started as a livestock agent in Denver in 
1930, and wound up in the Q’s general 
offices in Chicago as Director of Indus- 
try & Agriculture. So she had somewhat 
of an interest in trains, and of course 
they had a railroad pass, though they 
didn’t use it as much as I would have.” 


Bob was in ROTC at Knox College, 
and after graduating in June 1952, he 
went on active duty in the Army in the 
fall, training at Fort Benning, Ga., out- 
side Columbus. “Right before I went to 
Fort Benning, I went with Olive down to 
Pekin, IIL, to see the Chicago & Illinois 
Midland. I knew about its 4-4-0s on the 
passenger train, and I knew they'd be 
gone before I'd get out of the service. We 
stopped at the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
on the way down, my first sighting of 
that railroad, and then shot the C&IM 
4-4-0 and its train at Pekin. 

“T didn’t have much time to see or 
photograph trains while at Fort Benning, 
but I did spend some time over at Ope- 
lika, Ala.,” Bob says. “Then I was trans- 
ferred from the Infantry to the Trans- 
portation Corps and went to Fort Eustis, 
by Williamsburg. It was an easy drive of 
a few hours on weekends from there to 
steam-heavy points such as Cumberland, 
Md., and Roanoke, Va.” 

Bob served in Korea, from July 1953 
to April 1954. “T arrived right after the 
Armistice was signed,” he says, “and 
soon after I was promoted to First Lieu- 


F 


Bob was stationed for nine months in Inchon, where Korean National Railways’ road trains still 


were all steam, as with 4-6-0 32 departing with a passenger train for Seoul in March 1954. 


tenant, they mustered me out. I was sta- 
tioned in Inchon throughout my stay. I 
served 21 months of active duty, as tours 
were shortened [from 24 months] be- 
cause manpower needs were lessened af- 
ter the war.” After his tour of active duty 


was up, he was in the reserves until 1961. 


The WP 4-6-6-4 photo in TRAINS 
connected Bob with Gordon Eaton of 
Peace Dale, R.I. In those early years, 
TRAINS published letter-writers’ address- 
es with their notes, and Eaton wrote to 
Bob. Eaton was 20 years Bob’s senior, but 
they made several trips together and be- 
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Routine F-unit action shots illustrate Bob’s travels in the early ’50s. From the top: Grand Trunk 
Western F3s leave Eldson Yard in Chicago in July 1952; Atlantic Coast Line Fs roll north toward 
Richmond, Va., during his Fort Eustis days in February 1953; Great Northern F7 462A leads a 
train with two Geeps dead-in-tow on the Inside Gateway at Klamath Falls, Ore., in July 1953. 


came longtime friends. “My first time in 
New England,” Bob says, “was on a Sep- 
tember 1950 visit to see Eaton. I went by 
train: NYC’s Pacemaker and a New Hav- 
en train to Kingston, R.I.” Through Ea- 
ton, Bob met Bill Price, the widely pub- 
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lished photographer from Cumberland, 
Mad. “Bill worked as a typesetter for the 
Cumberland newspaper,” Bob recalls, 
“on second shift, choosing his off days to 
be Tuesday and Wednesday, because 
that’s when the railroad traffic was the 


heaviest. It was a great place for action, 
and for steam, on the B&O and Western 
Maryland. Gordon and I first visited Bill 
in 1952, and we also met Tom Donahue 
[another well-published photographer].” 
All but Bob now are deceased. 

Olive would chase trains with Bob, 
and one of their frequent weekend trips 
from Fort Eustis to the N&W in the 
mountains produced a not-so-amusing 
anecdote. “Walton, Va., where the line to 
Bristol split from the Cincinnati main 
line, was a hard-to-get-to spot, but I 
liked it,” he says. One time, Olive and I 
got kicked out because the second-trick 
tower operator just couldn't believe a 
man’s wife would accompany him taking 
train photos. He thought something 
‘shady’ was going on.” In Bob’s early col- 
or-slide days, Olive shot the black-and- 
white negatives for him. He gave up 
black-and-white film, which he worked 
on in his darkroom, in the mid-1950s. 

One published slide [November 2002 
TRAINS], repeated here [page 69], has 
Olive in it. The occasion was the last 
steam passenger run on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, with streamlined 4-6-4 490, on 
June 7, 1953. “Yellowbellies, those 
engines were called,” Bob recalls. “Olive 
shot the black-and-white, and is at the 
right in my slide, walking toward me. I 
think she was advancing the film to the 
next frame as she walked.” 


Galesburg to Iowa to Kansas 

After Bob’s Army tour ended in 1954, 
he and Olive settled in Galesburg, and 
his first job was selling Fuller brushes 
door to door, mostly in small towns. This 
afforded him many opportunities for 
train photos, and this period perhaps 
was his highlight for what today is con- 
sidered “rare color work.” 

In January 1955 Bob joined the sales 
team at Rath Packing Co. in Waterloo, 
Iowa, a move that yielded many photos 
of Illinois Central and Rock Island, in- 
cluding on the latter’s line up to Manly 
and into Minnesota. During 1956-58 he 
was at Quincy, IIl., which meant more 
Burlington Route photos. His next terri- 
torial base was Fort Smith, Ark., for al- 
most 12 years, but during that period, in 
1967, he changed employers from Rath 
to Morrell. In August 1969 Morrell 
transferred him to Arkansas City, Kans. 
(pronounced Ar-KAN-zuss), headquar- 
ters of Santa Fe’s Oklahoma Division, 
where he spent 38 years, retiring from 
Morrell in 1996. 

Bob and Olive had four children: 
Robert IV, Anne, Mary, and John. Their 


By the mid-’60s, all daily active steam aa were well- known. Exhibit A: southern Arkansas’ 23-mile Reader Railroad, the “Possum Trot Line,” 
with (into the ’70s) its “last regularly scheduled steam-powered mixed” in the country, here on Monday, September 6, 1965, behind 2-6-2 108. 


eldest son lives in Nevada, but the others 
are in central Kansas, so in 2007, Bob 


and Olive relocated to Hutchinson, Kans. 


Olive died in January 2010, but Bob lives 
a mile from Mary, and John also lives in 
Hutchinson; Anne resides near Wichita. 

Bob still gets out to take train photos 
now and then, and is active in the Wichi- 
ta Chapter of NRHS, as well as the Burl- 
ington Route Historical Society. He’s still 
a TRAINS subscriber and has read Cias- 
sic TRAINS since it began. This writer, 
having seen Bob’s credit line on many 
Midwestern photos, first met Bob at the 
2012 NRHS convention in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa [photo, page 64]. Bob was friends 
with the late George Speir, a longtime 
Chicago-area rail photographer who 
spent his senior year at Lyons Township 
High School when Bob was a freshman, 
and Bob also got to know Phil Weibler 
and the late Ed DeRouin, two others 
from Chicago’s suburbs whose CB&Q 
photo credits are familiar. 

What camera does Bob use now? That 
Leica successor to his rangefinder Bol- 
sey! “Yes, I still use it, when I can get 
film,” he says. “I bought that Leica when 
I was in Japan on leave. These days, my 
dealer in ‘Hutch’ sends my film to Par- 
sons, Kans., for processing.” Not bad for 
a man who’s been taking train photos for 
almost seven decades, is it? 


During Bob’s decade at Fort Smith, Ark., he shot a lot of KCS, as here at Heavener, Okla., 
where Southern Belle No. 2 meets new SD40s with “ghost freight” 45 on February 19, 1969. 


Arkansas City, Kans. (“Ark City” to locals), headquarters of Santa Fe’ s Oklahoma Division, 
was Bob’s home for 38 years. Texas Chief 15, with GE U28CGs, pauses on December 23, 1969. 
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Outdoor maintenance was not 
uncommon on seven 
Frisco misfit articulateds 


By Louis A. Marre 
Photo by James H. Westbay 


ere is a fascinating photographic 
document of the low-tech details of 
steam-locomotive maintenance. The 
location is the Frisco division point 
of Monett, Mo., on January 1, 1917. There is 
a roundhouse here, but this mammoth 
2-8-8-2 is too long for the turntable, and so 
must be dealt with outside. Frisco acquired 
seven of these Mallets (the only articulateds 
it would ever own) from Alco in 1910, an 
ill-advised purchase rued annually there- 
after. They were misfits in every sense — 
too long for turntables and shop stalls, too 
slow for road service, and too heavy for 
many of Frisco’s routes. 

The outdoor venue for emergency repairs 
shown here is thus neither inexplicable nor 
infrequent. There appears to be a low-pres- 
sure cylinder valve problem. The helper and 
the apprentice have rigged up an impressive 
array of timbers, chains, pulleys, and pry 
bars, and have succeeded in raising the 
valve cover sufficiently to allow the machin- 
ist to work. He is just opening his toolbox, 
which rests against the detached valve cover 
cap. The cylinder head cover lies against the 
rail nearest the camera. The engine is “live” 
as the wisps of steam show. The informality 
of the arrangements contrasts vividly with 
the imposing presence of the Frisco’s largest 
motive power. But this is New Year’s Day, 
and not much is running. By this time to- 
morrow, No. 2006 should be available if 
these gentlemen are successful. 

The seven Mallets spent much time in 
storage, and worked in the waning days of 
their short careers in Birmingham, Ala., 
hauling coal. After many interruptions like 
this, the 2006 and mates were dismantled at 
Birmingham in 1935. Unsuitable though 
these compound articulateds may have 
been, it cannot be said that Frisco’s me- 
chanical forces did not do their best to keep 
them running, even if it meant working on 
New Year’s Day! 
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21st century Pullman 


The sleeping car company’s traditions are revived weekly at Chicago and New Orleans ¢ By Robert S. McGonigal 


BATON ROUGE 


All-bedroom sleeper Baton Rouge looks inviting at Chicago Union Station; inside (top right), the traditional Pullman atmosphere would be fa- 
miliar to a 1950s traveler. Passengers relax (right) in sleeper-lounge-observation car Adirondack Club, often found on the New Orleans run. 


t could almost be an evening in 1956. 

Streamlined passenger cars, hand- 

somely attired in the chocolate and 
orange livery of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, their windows glowing invitingly, 
stand beside a platform at a great Chica- 
go terminal. White-jacketed men wait at 
lowered vestibule steps, ready to direct 
passengers to their assigned space and to 
lift their luggage aboard. 

Inside, all is quiet, clean, and orderly. 
Smooth, pastel-hued corridors give ac- 
cess to rooms that are marvels of ingenu- 
ity, equipped with substantial seats or 
sofas that porters later will deftly convert 
to comfortable beds. 

Occupants of those rooms gather to 
enjoy a delicious but not ostentatious 


White-jacketed Pullman staff load luggage at 


New Orleans before a September 2014 trip. 
Robert S. McGonigal 
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dinner, prepared to order on board and 
served on heavy china. After an unhur- 
ried meal, passengers make their way to 
an observation car’s softly lit lounge area, 
where attendants take orders for mixed 
drinks and other libations. Patrons who 
order a beer and who know their Pull- 
man history are gratified to see the old 
company’s famous 12-step ritual for 
serving the beverage is strictly observed. 
Passengers drift back to their rooms 
as their train speeds south into the night. 
Tomorrow, they'll be in New Orleans. 
This is not IC’s Panama Limited, one 
of America’s last all-Pullman trains, but 
Pullman as reincarnated by Pullman 
Rail Journeys, a subsidiary of Iowa Pacific 
Holdings (IPH). Career railroader, entre- 
preneur, and passenger-train true believ- 
er Ed Ellis and others founded the firm in 
2001. Today, IPH owns or operates nine 
short lines and tourist railroads, includ- 
ing six — in Massachusetts, New York, 
Texas, Colorado, California, and Oregon 
— with passenger operations. IPH Presi- 
dent Ellis began his career on the IC and 
has a fondness for that road, expressed 
in Iowa Pacific’s bar-and-diamond em- 
blem and adoption of IC-style livery. 
Pullman service began in fall 2012 and 
has been running regularly since spring 
2013. Every Thursday, Amtrak’s City of 


Lounge, Robert S. McGonigal; others, Bob Johnston 


New Orleans pulls out of Chicago Union 
Station with IPH Pullman cars coupled 
behind its normal complement of Super- 
liners. Sundays, the Pullmans ride the 
rear of Amtrak 58 out of New Orleans. 

Accommodations consist of sections 
with upper and lower berths, roomettes, 
double bedrooms, and master rooms, al- 
though not all types are available on ev- 
ery trip. Because ridership tends to be 
heavier southbound, fares are often low- 
er for the northbound trips. Once a 
month, various folk musicians perform 
in the lounge car. In September 2014 this 
took the form of a rolling CD release 
event for singer-songwriter Anne Hills. 

From Iowa Pacific’s stable of some 150 
passenger cars, about a half dozen are in 
the regular New Orleans pool: 

+ Baton Rouge (11 double bedrooms, 
ex-Seaboard), 

e Chebanse (8 roomettes/6 double 
bedrooms, ex-FEC), 

¢ Colorado Pine (6 sections/4 double 
bedrooms/6 roomettes, ex-L&N), 

e Adirondack Club (3 double bed- 
rooms/1 master room/kitchen/observa- 
tion/lounge, ex-C&O), 

¢ Pontchartrain Club (2 double bed- 
rooms/1 master room/kitchen/observa- 
tion/lounge, an ex-IC heavyweight built 
1917 as a coach and rebuilt in the 1940s), 
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¢ Pullman National 
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Cars rebuilt as diners (top) offer a superb set- 
ting for meals, prepared on the lower level. 


Pullman’s attention to detail is evident on 


branded coffee cups, napkins, and towels. 
Three photos, Robert S. McGonigal 
+ Full-length dome diner (one of 
IPH’s seven such ex-Santa Fe cars). 
Consists vary from a sleeper and 
sleeper/obs/lounge to three sleepers, 
dome diner, sleeper/obs/lounge. Passen- 
ger counts range from about 18 to 50, at- 
tended to by a staff of between 4 and 10. 
In addition to the weekly New Orleans 
service, in fall 2014 IPH used Pullman 
equipment on special Chicago-Madison 
trains (powered by IPH’s own E units) 
and, in December ’14, on a Chicago- 
Florida round trip on the rear of Amtrak 
trains via Washington. In 2015 Pullman 
plans seven Chicago—Denver round trips 
behind Amtrak’s California Zephyr. Iowa 
Pacific is currently working to replace 
Amtrak as operator of the Chicago-In- 
dianapolis Hoosier State, and plans to 
have Pullman provide on-board services. 
The original Pullman Company ran 
sleeping cars for 101 years before it closed 
in 1968. At its 1920s peak, Pullman car- 
ried 39 million people per year to every 
corner of the country. Its hallmark was 
quality comfort for the traveling public, 
delivered consistently, at reasonable pric- 
es. It was not about opulent luxury for a 
wealthy, junketing few. In that sense, to- 
day’s Pullman resembles its predecessor. 
For more on Iowa Pacific and Pullman 
Rail Journeys, see the June 2013 issue of 
TRAINS magazine. 
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The last FA 


How | got to make the last run of a New York Central “ten-hundred” 
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| he time was fall 1970 and Penn 

Central was two and a half years 

old. I was a Road Foreman of En- 
gines on the Mohawk Division, head- 
quartered at Selkirk Yard, N.Y., near Al- 
bany on the former New York Central. 
At the time it didn’t seem that we were at 
“top of the curve” and that the years fol- 
lowing would be all downhill in so many 
ways. We had been in bankruptcy for 
four months, but the problems we en- 
countered every day were treated as 
challenges to be overcome. 

On this particular cold morning, I ar- 
rived at Selkirk about 10 a.m. on an east- 
bound “van train” (as the NYC and PC 
called piggyback trains). My car was 
parked adjacent to the crew callers’ of- 
fice, which gave an unobstructed view of 
motive power being readied for depar- 
ture. I noticed a four-unit consist with 
an SD45 on one end pointed west; an FA 


Penn Central 1302 — “the last FA” — approacties Delaware & Hudson's s Mechanicville Yard in August 1970, just —s before its final run. 


Jeremy Plant 


as second unit, pointed east; and two 
four-axle EMD units trailing them. 

The FA was what we referred to as a 
“ten-hundred,” because, when delivered, 
the class of almost 200 units (including 
boosters) on the New York Central be- 
gan at No. 1000 (B units were in the 
3300s). Now after the PC merger, it was 
the 1302 (renumbered from 1102) and 
the last FA in service. 

Central had the largest fleet of the 
Alco freight covered wagons [“Finding 
FAs,” Spring 2014 Ciassic TRAINS], rep- 
resenting about 20 percent of NYC’s lo- 
comotive fleet. They were found just 
about everywhere on the system: transfer 
work in Chicago; on high-speed “Super 
Van” trains in five- and six-unit sets; and 
dragging Boston & Albany tonnage at 
walking speeds up both sides of the hill 
to Washington Summit in Massachu- 
setts. Central’s FAs could do, and did, it 


all. (PC’s other components, the Penn- 
sylvania and New Haven, had 46 and 45 
FAs, respectively, but the ex-NYC units 
outlasted them.) 

This last FA had long ago lost its ele- 
gant lighting stripes to NYC’s simpler 
“cigar-band” scheme and now had a big 
white number painted on its rear flank. 
The only way to tell if it was running was 
a faint blue haze at the front left corner 
of the fuel tank, evidence that the crank- 
case exhauster was doing its job. All I 
could think of was that Pd sure like to 
take one more trip on it. 

My seniority was on the B&A, where, 
before second-generation units arrived, 
the ten-hundreds were the dominant 
road power because of their ability not to 
slip when operating at or below mini- 
mum continuous speeds. There were 
many theories as to why the ten-hun- 
dreds could maintain their adhesion 
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when an EMD F unit (a “16-hundred”) 
would be in a blind spin. Whatever the 
reason, they sure could pull. 

The only detriment to a ten-hundred 
was that its front traction-motor blower 
was down in the nose, right under the 
cab. Its demand for fresh air would cre- 
ate a negative pressure in the cab when 
the windows were closed. This had the 
effect of negating any effort by the cab 
heaters in overcoming northeastern win- 
ters, so the locomotives were referred to 
as “tropical units” — hot in summer and 
freezing in winter. No amount of news- 
papers, duct tape, or rags around the cab 
doors ever seemed to defeat this prob- 
lem. From December until March, the 
only way to enter the cab was through 
the engine room doors, as the side doors 
were sealed in layers of what passed for 
insulation. 

Some guys didn’t like the smaller cab 
of the FA versus an F7, the FA2 cabs be- 
ing even tighter than an FA] because 
Alco moved the high voltage cabinet far- 
ther forward into the cab in an effort to 
make room for a steam generator. This 
cozy cab, though, made it far easier to 


reach the controls while looking back on 
a reverse move without breaking your 
ribs. On an F7, no one’s arms were long 
enough to reach the throttle or reverser 
with your head out the window. 


Making the 1302 the lead dog 
Those things all came flooding back 
as I looked at that old 1302. An inquiry 
of the general foreman revealed the con- 
sist was ready to go west early that after- 
noon on a “VD” (Selkirk-DeWitt) train. 
This one was known as the “Mine 
Sweeper,” as it provided local service to 
all the yards in between Selkirk and De- 
Witt, the yard just east of Syracuse. The 
train carried an odd number as a west- 
bound but was unique in that the num- 
ber series started as “1” on the first VD 
of the month and increased in odd-num- 
ber increments as subsequent VD trains 
operated. When Selkirk was rebuilt into 
a major yard, the procedure was to hump 
all traffic for the Mohawk Division there 
to take the load off of what remained of 
DeWitt. This meant all traffic for Mo- 
hawk Division points was switched at 
Selkirk and delivered by the VD trains. 


Ralph E. Hallock collection 


Massena Terminal’s 
stunning silver switcher 


Some railroads — Southern Railway and Southern Pacific, to name two notable examples 
— dressed up their passenger-terminal switch engines with special paint schemes, chrome 
numbers, and other fancy touches meant to make a good impression on the public. Yet none of 
those engines was more striking than Massena Terminal No. 6, painted solid aluminum with 
dark trim. Why the novel treatment for a humble 0-6-0 on a 2-mile terminal road in far upstate 
New York? The Massena Terminal was built in 1900 to serve one of the plants of a sprawling 
industrial concern: Aluminum Company of America. Long since dieselized but still owned by 
Alcoa, the MT continues to serve the big aluminum plant on the St. Lawrence River. 


It was time to try to exercise my au- 
thority and seniority. Because the 1302 
was second unit of four in the consist for 
that day’s VD, I surmised that it and the 
SD45, could be cut off from the two 
trailing units and turned, to put the FA 
in the lead with the SD45 and the two 
GPs trailing. I shared this thought with 
the general foreman, and he agreed to 
accommodate me as long as the 1302 
had functional ATS (Automatic Train 
Stop), necessary for lead-unit operation. 
We got a machinist and an electrician to 
test the ATS and found that it was ser- 
viceable; we then broke up the consist 
and turned the unit. 

The foreman said he couldn’t be re- 
sponsible for getting the engine crew on 
the units with that old salty dog in the 
lead. I told him I was going to be in the 
cab, so there would be no problem. 
When the engine crew reported, they 
raised Cain with the foreman, who re- 
ferred them to me. I told them Id be go- 
ing with them and running the 1302. 
With that, the engineer said it would be 
OK because he “didn’t intend to lay a 
hand on her.” 


This is how I got to run what I believe 
was the last trip of a ten-hundred. At 60 
mph on the main line, that old FA 
bounced along while the SD45 rode like 
a baby carriage. Once off the main tracks 
or controlled sidings, though, that big 
EMD rocked side to side while the little 
1302 just skimmed over 
the high spots of uneven 


as a locomotive. I was fortunate to have 
been there and have always treasured 
the experience. 


Postscript 

I saw 1302 one last time that winter, 
in snow train service, as it and the rotary 
were lying on their side 
at Sabattis, N.Y., on the 


yard tracks. THE FOREMAN SAID Utica-Lake Placid line, 
CO ear WAM aster ting to go north 
evening going west, all BE RESPONSIBLE with the weekly train. 
uneventful, and turned FOR GETTING THE That had been the sec- 
in the units at the De- ENGINE CREW ON ond unsuccessful at- 
Witt diesel terminal. I THE UNITS WITH tempt that week to go 
did not realize it then, THAT OLD SALTY north out of Utica. The 
btsoonermedtha De ADORE renee nd me 
at that time to provide and with three RS3s and 
power to the rotary the best Adirondack en- 


snowplow for the upcoming winter sea- 
son. Its traction motors were disconnect- 
ed from the generator, which was used to 
supply current to the four traction mo- 
tors that powered the rotary blade. 

So this is why I believe I ran the last 
trip of a New York Central FA in service 


gineer on the division, we crept past the 
1302 in the darkness of a winter night on 
our way north. That was a sad ending to 
a class of locomotive that once were the 
best around on the NYC. With the FA, 
the company sure got its money worth 
from Alco. — J. R. Morton 
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Before purpose-built kitchen cars began entering service in October 1943, troop-train meals 
were prepared in baggage cars fitted with special equipment, as on this Santa Fe example. 


We volunteered for KP 


New recruits on a 1942 troop train discover that a normally onerous duty 
also entailed freedom, fresh air, and a window on the railroad 


Ye volunteered for KP. You 
might expect to read next, 
“and then they put us in strait 
jackets and led us away.” Well, we did 
volunteer, but we had good reasons. 

It was 1942, my second day in the 
Army. A bunch of us were put on a troop 
train. We were told nothing, of course — 
not the destination, the length of the ride 
in either miles or days. Time would show 
that we were a whole train, all going to 
the same place, all in standard 12-1 Pull- 
man cars, the 12 sections for the new re- 


cruits and the drawing room for the ser- 
geant in charge of that car. 

This was standard practice. Each car 
had its own Pullman porter to make 
down the berths at night and put the car 
back in order in the morning. There was 
one major difference, though. Instead of 
being assigned two men per section, 
with the forward-facing rider sleeping in 
the bottom berth and the other man, 
faced to the rear, sleeping in the upper 
berth, we were assigned three to a sec- 
tion, with two sleeping in the bottom 


berth and one in the upper. I believe this 
was standard procedure for Army troop 
trains during World War II. 

As these assignments were being 
made, a few of us were told to report to 
the mess sergeant for KP (kitchen patrol) 
duty in the morning in our fatigue uni- 
forms. Dawn found us in the car ahead 
of our Pullman, a baggage car modified 
with kitchen equipment. We had no idea 
what to expect, but we were not thrilled 
at the prospect of this extra duty. 

As I would learn later in my Army 
hitch, KP was indeed usually something 
to be avoided, as it generally entailed 
about 12 hours of hard, dirty, boring 
work, often while other men in the unit 
were relaxing. 

Troop-train KP was entirely different; 
in fact, it constituted some of the most 
pleasant days of my life. Why? KP duty 
freed us from some of the negative as- 
pects of troop-train travel. Assigning 
three men to a section made for crowded 
seats and aisles in daytime, and meant 
that the toilets and lavatories would be 
used by 50 percent more passengers than 
they were designed for. This crowding 


was further aggravated by having to 
wear a woolen uniform with a woolen 
shirt and tie, but a blessing of KP was 
that we worked in a cotton fatigue uni- 
form with an open collar and no tie. 

The other guys saw the advantages of 
troop-train KP, and at the end of the 
shift we all volunteered 
for KP the next day. 

Since we had been a 

good, cooperative crew, 

the mess sergeant said it 

was OK with him. When 

we got back to our car, VE 
we reported to the ser- 

geant in charge that we 

were to report back on 

KP tomorrow. It was 

never questioned. 

I was impressed by the simplicity and 
flexibility of our rolling transcontinental 
mess hall. The centerpieces were the por- 
table ranges used for cooking. They 
functioned the same whether installed in 
a baggage car or used as field kitchens on 
maneuvers or in battle. Around the bag- 
gage-car walls, shelving had been in- 
stalled on which to rest mess kits and 


canteen cups as the men ate. Food and 
coffee were served cafeteria-style. We fed 
the troops one car at a time. Each man 
cleaned his own mess kit. Leftover food, 
if any, went into a garbage can. The kits 
then were doused in a garbage can of 
hot, soapy water, then two rinses of hot, 
clear water. 
With 36 new privates 
and the sergeant in 
charge of their car, a 
Pullman load was quick- 
ly in and out as we got 
ready for the next car- 
load. In between, our 
clean up was equally 
quick and simple. There 
were only a few boxes 
and some garbage to be 
disposed of, so we sat it before a baggage 
door and, after making sure we were in 
uninhabited territory, we simply kicked 
it out the door at speed. There was little 
that was not biodegradable. 
After meals was potato-peeling time. 
In South Dakota we were in a howling 
blizzard, so we were happy to have the 
doors closed as we sat ina circle, peeling 
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the spuds and speculating on what might 
be in store for us. Farther west, the 
weather got better and we formed a 
semi-circle in front of an open baggage 
door and watched “the greatest show on 
earth,” the passing of scenery and — of 
greater interest to me — other trains. 
Once the peeling was done, weather per- 
mitting (as it often did), we'd gather at 
the doors with coffee for sightseeing. 
Each door had a single 2x6-inch safety 
bar across it, perfect for leaning on. 

I can’t be sure of our route. The post- 
ers saying “Loose Lips Sink Ships” were 
still to come, but we were, of course, a 
rolling military secret. We were en route 
to a brand-new base and a recently reac- 
tivated 91st Infantry Division then occu- 
pied only by the cadre of officers and 
non-coms who would become our lead- 
ers and train us. So it made sense that we 
“green peas” were told nothing. 

I'd always been interested in trains 
and railroading, and I knew enough to 
piece together some basic bits of infor- 
mation. With the baggage doors afford- 
ing a better view than the Pullman car 
windows, I soon determined we were on 
the Milwaukee Road and, spotting the 
names of a few towns, were headed west 
in South Dakota and, later, Montana. 

Even then, I knew that the Milwaukee 
had electrified portions. At one stop, we 
became aware that the reason for the de- 


While others were confined to their cars, 
three men to a section, soldiers on KP could 
enjoy views like this from Milwaukee Road’s 
Olympian west of Butte, Mont., in August ’42. 

John Le Feber 
lay was to switch from steam power to 
electric, and later we were able to see the 
change back to steam. 

I’m less sure of our path as we went 
down the west side of the Cascades, but I 
believe we left the Milwaukee at Spokane 
and took the Spokane, Portland & Seat- 
tle down the Columbia River gorge to 
Portland, Ore. From there it was a pleas- 
ant “doors open” ride through the warm, 
moist Oregon air down the Southern Pa- 
cific to Medford, and the brand-new bar- 
racks of Camp White and the 91st Infan- 
try Division. — Robert C. Jack 


First day on the job: 
South Amboy 


A green PRR brakeman learns how to ride cars on a coal dumper 


y first day as a brakeman on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
September 6, 1966. My first as- 


signment was as a car rider on the twin 
McMyler-type coal dumpers at South 
Amboy, N.J. In those days, there was no 
formal training period, safety classes, or 
break-in time of any kind. A new man 
was a part of a crew with the full pay and 
responsibilities of one who had been 
there for years. So, armed with my shiny 
new white arm band, which a new man 
was required to wear for six weeks, one 
pair of PRR elastic leg bands for my 
pants cuffs, and a brand new switch key, 
I reported to the conductor of Unit One. 
(Unit One was the company’s name for 


the first trick or “daylight” crew of car 
riders; Unit Two was the middle-trick 
crew.) The conductor was less than 
thrilled to see this greenhorn show up 
with no railroad experience whatsoever. 
His first words to me were, “Today you 
watch; tomorrow you ride.” 

September 6 was a beautiful, late 
summer day. September 7 was a whole 
different story. It was pouring rain. I did 
not have a rain suit, but I did own an 
Army poncho. The conductor’s second 
utterance to me was, “You ain’t wearin’ 
that [expletive] thing!” So I took it off. 

The next thing was who was going to 
“post” me. “Posting” a new man usually 
fell to the most senior brakeman. He 


would take the new man, show him how 
to work the hand brakes, and generally 
clue him in as to what to watch out for to 
keep from getting injured. For compen- 
sation, he would get the conductor’s rate, 
which at that time was $2 more per day 
than the brakeman’s yard rate. 

Despite that incentive, the senior 
brakeman refused to post me. Another 
man said he would do it. His name was 
Tommy, nickname “O.B.” He also had an 
extra rain jacket in his locker, which he 
was kind enough to loan me for the day. 

My first ride was mostly routine, but 
also most memorable. O.B. and I got up 
ona loaded hopper car on one of the 
yard tracks, slightly graded so cars 
would roll toward the dumpers. He was 
on the brake board and I was on the end 
ladder. We got cut off from the standing 
cars and started rolling down toward the 
north (No. 1) dumper. 

We hit the level spot, then started up 
the timber ramp leading to the deck of 
the dumper. Behind us, in a pit between 
the rails, appeared the 
“pig,” or “barney.” This 
was a steel contraption 
with four wheels on nar- 
row-gauge rails connect- 
ed to the dumper by ca- 
ble and worked by the 
operator stationed way 
up in the top of the 
structure. As soon as the 
hopper passed the pit, 
the operator brought the 
pig out of the hole and up behind the car 
and started pushing it up the ramp. So 
far the whole operation was very quiet, 
except for the slamming of the pig against 
the car knuckle. As the operator pushed 
the car up, a soft chuff, chuff, chuff sound 
was heard from the steam-powered 
winch as it reeled in the pig’s cable. 

Up on the dumper deck, a man was 
waiting to spot the car in the proper po- 
sition for dumping. There were several 
white paint marks on the deck, which 
told him where to spot cars of various 
lengths. He also had an oak chock ona 
steel bar. The chock was about 18 inches 
high, 3 inches thick, and cut to the curve 
of the wheel to stop the car. He and O.B. 
worked together to spot the car for 
dumping. O.B. released the hand brake 
and we both got down off the car and 
headed for the shelter. The car was 
clamped into the dumping apparatus, 
lifted and turned about three quarters of 
the way over, and dumped into a funnel- 


WHEN THE CONDUC- 
TOR SAW MY ARMY 
RAIN PONCHO, HE 


SAID, “YOU AIN’T 
WEARIN’ THAT [EX- 
PLETIVE] THING!” 
SO | TOOK IT OFF. 


shaped pan and into a waiting barge. 

So far, so good, until, as the empty car 
came down, someone noticed that the 
hind (west end) truck was off the track. I 
don’t recall if it was one axle or both, but 
we had about a half hour delay while the 
car was rerailed. In all the times I worked 
as a rider on the dumpers, I never saw 
this happen again. 

The derailed car interrupted the 
rhythm of the dumper. Under normal 
conditions, the next loaded car would be 
rolling up the ramp as the empty was 
coming down from being dumped. Just 
about the time the empty was back down 
on track level and unclamped, it was 
bumped off the dumping spot by the 
loaded car with a loud, hollow boom. (Of 
course, the knuckles of both cars were 
closed so they didn’t couple upon im- 
pact.) The brakeman waited on the deck, 
and after the empty took the initial jolt, 
he caught hold of the side ladder and 
started to climb up to the brake board; as 
O.B. did this, I resumed my place on the 
end ladder. Now we were 
rolling down the ramp 
off the tipple, through a 
trailing-point spring 
switch, which was al- 
ways lined against the 
track leading from the 
dumper. 

Past the spring 
switch, the car rolled up 
the kick-back ramp. This 
was a wooden ramp on 
about a 30-degree angle to the ground. 
The car went completely up onto the 
ramp, stopped by itself, and gravity 
brought it back down on the flat, through 
the spring switch, around a curve be- 
tween the tipple and the machine shop, 
and onto one of the empty tracks. 

I remember thinking, as we were go- 
ing up the roller-coaster-like kick-back 
ramp and I was leaning backwards, 
hanging on the end ladder, “What the 
hell am I doing here?” After a few more 
rides, first with O.B. on the brake and 
then me with him watching, I got to 
“solo” by mid-afternoon. 

I have always been of the opinion that 
if you could ride cars on the dumpers, 
then any car-riding on a hump yard was 
a snap. 

The South Amboy dumpers and yard 
have been gone for many years. But if 
they ever put them all back together 
again, I think I would sign up to take a 
few more rides. — Bill Nesbitt 
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CAR STOP 


Variety on Canada’s 
last interurban 


At its peak in the 1920s, the Niagara, St. 
Catharines & Toronto Railway operated about 
50 miles of interurban and streetcar lines on 
Ontario’s Niagara Peninsula, spanning from Port 
Dalhousie on Lake Ontario south to Port Col- 
borne on Lake Erie plus two lines east to the Ni- 
agara River. NS&T came under Canadian North- 
ern Railway control in 1908, and in 1923 was 
grouped with other interurbans under the Cana- 
dian National Electric Railways banner. In addi- 
tion to carrying passengers on electric cars and 
motor coaches, NS&T handled carload and I.c.1. 
freight, ran an amusement park, and sailed two 
handsome steamers on Lake Ontario. Though 
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relatively few in number, Canada’s interurbans 
generally stayed healthy longer than their U.S. 
counterparts, but eventually they too succumbed, 
and after 1950 NS&T cars plied only the 19-mile 
St. Catharines—Port Colborne Welland Division. 
Even then, the roster was quite diverse. Clock- 
wise from above: Car 83, built by NS&T in 1925 
for sister CNER line Toronto Suburban and trans- 
ferred to NS&T in 1935, stands at the Port Col- 
borne depot near CN’s Welland Canal lift bridge 
in July 1957. Car 80, a 1915 Kuhiman acquired 
from Cleveland & Eastern in 1926, is at Fonthill 
(NS&T’s “Station 14”) in August 55. Wooden car 
130, built for NS&T by Preston (Ont.) Car Co. in 


Sift CSO: 
Be tise SINE MS led 


1914, is at Grantham Avenue in St. Catharines on 
the remnant of the Niagara-on-the-Lake line in 
July ’53. Car 82, built by NS&T for its own use 
in 1925, displays the CN “titled square” emblem 
at Port Colborne in November 1951. Finally, car 
620 (Ottawa, 1930) models the dark green and 
CN maple leaf it brought with it from CNER’s 
Montreal & Southern Counties at Port Colborne 
in July 1957. The end of passenger service on 
the London & Port Stanley in 1957 left MS&T as 
Canada’s only true interurban, and the last in 
North America not tied to a large city’s commuter 
service. MS&T’s final scheduled cars ran March 
28, 1958, followed by a fantrip on the 29th. 
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From top, W. C. Janssen, George Krambles, George Krambles; five photos, Krambles-Peterson Archive 
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Mm Pacitices F imal Decade 


FIRST OUT 


72-82: Western Pacific’s Final Decade 

By Ted Benson, Dick Dorn, Dale Sanders, and Dave Stanley. 
White River Productions, P.O. Box 48, Bucklin, MO 64631; 
www.whiteriverproductions.com; 12 x 9 inches; hardcover; 
240 pages; $79.95. 


The title of this book seems self-explanatory, but it 

doesn’t begin to describe this big, beautiful labor of love. Yes, it’s a photographic review 
of the WP between 1972 and its merger with UP in 1982 by four of the most devoted and 
talented WP chroniclers. But, while that decade was well into the “color era,” all 350 or so 
photos here are exquisitely, richly reproduced black-and-white. On view here are the 
places, people, and equipment of the WP, from Salt Lake City to the Bay Area. And this is 
more than a picture book, with plenty of informative, evocative text and captions. If you 
love the WP, you’ll want this book; if you didn’t witness the road firsthand, it will help you 
understand its appeal for the four authors and so many others. — Robert S. McGonigal 


Hiawatha: Nothing Faster on Rails 

Milwaukee Shops Inc., P.O. Box 210972, Milwaukee, WI 53221; www. 
MilwaukeeShops.org. 14 x 11 inches; hardcover; 254 pages; $99.95. 
As one of the most distinctive, innovative, and fastest fam- 
ilies of streamliners, Milwaukee Road’s Hiawatha fleet deserves 
world-class documentation, and it’s getting it. First came Jim 
Scribbins’ landmark The Hiawatha Story (Kalmbach, 1970) about 
all the speedsters on the eve of their demise. In 1994, Milwaukee 
Shops Inc. released Hiawatha, First of the Speedliners, an oversized volume of photos, drawings, 
and other material covering the original 1935 trains from every aspect imaginable. Now Milwaukee 
Shops tackles the second (1937), third (’39), and fourth (’42) Hiawathas. Like its predecessor, it’s 
an impressive, well-produced presentation with some 350 black-and-white (and 20 color) photos 
and more than 100 scale drawings covering the trains’ equipment in breathtaking detail. — A.S.M. 


NOTHING FASTER ON RAILS 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown and Akron & Barberton Belt in Color 

By Robert E. Lucas and the AC&Y Historical Society, Morning Sun Books, Inc., 9 
Pheasant Dr., Scotch Plains, NJ 07076, www.morningsunbooks.com, 8% x 11 inches, 
hardcover, 128 pages, $59.95. 


The 169-mile AC&Y and its neighbor A&BB (co-owned by AC&Y, B&O, 
Erie, and PRR) are roads that, like other modest regionals of their time, likely 
will rate only one title in the publisher’s extensive line of excellently repro- 
duced “in color” offerings. Unlike others, though, this one has few “action 
shots,” but it packs in a wallop of details. The 350 photos range from a few 
historic black-and-whites (with about 20 colorized but always labeled as such) through the post- 
AC&yY era with 16 N&W and a half dozen each NS and “new” W&LE scenes. Individual car and en- 
gine shots, plus stations and yard scenes, seem to not leave a single place uncovered. AC&YHS 
has made sure this is a thorough history. Recommended. — J. David Ingles 


Significant Images of Railroading 

Edited by Scott Lothes. Center for Railroad Photography & Art, 313 Price PI., Suite 
13, Madison, WI 53705; (608) 251-5785; www.railphoto-art.org; 8% x 11 inches; 
perfectbound; 78 pages; $19.95. 


SRTNEFICAN PIMATES OF 
RAILROADING 


Founded in 1997 by influential photographer and editor John Gruber and 
others, the Center for Railroad Photography & Art has amassed an archive 
of nearly 200,000 images. Although CRPA has published books, mounted 
exhibits, and maintains a substantial Internet presence, this aloum of 93 
pictures is the first visual summary of the Center’s photographic preserva- 
tion efforts. Samples from 10 major collections, spanning from the 1930s to the 2000s, touching on 
six continents, and acquired from such familiar names as Wally Abbey, Hal Lewis, Ted Rose, and 
Fred Springer are represented in this handsome album that hints at CRPA’s valuable work. — R.S.M. 
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DIRECTORY OF 
TOURIST LINES AND 
RAIL MUSEUMS 


Step back in time to experience 
the golden age of railroading. North 
America’s railroad museums and tour- 
ist lines provide fun for the whole fam- 
ily! For more information on advertising 
in this section call Todd Schwartz at 
888-558-1544 ext. 537 


CALIFORNIA Clear Lake/Nice 


CABOOSE BED AND BREAKFAST 
2870 Lakeshore Blvd., Nice 
Relax in one of 9 refurbished railroad cabooses decorated with 
unique themes. Park-like setting on the shore of Clear Lake. Jacuzzi 
tubs, A/C, all amenities. The perfect retreat for rail fans. Located 
within an easy drive of the Skunk Train, CA RR Museum and other 
great rail destinations in wine country. 


www.featherbedrailroad.com 1-800-966-6322 


CALIFORNIA Napa 


NAPA VALLEY WINE TRAIN, INC. 
1275 McKinstry Street 


The Napa Valley Wine Train is a fully restored, antique 
train which runs through the heart of the Napa Valley. 
Enjoy a freshly prepared meal on board Napas most 
distinctive restaurant. Wine tours, wine tasting, great 
dining - a fabulous trip into America’s luxurious past. 


800-WINETRAIN 
Golden 


winetrain.com 


COLORADO 
COLORADO RAILROAD MUSEUM 
17155 W. 44th Avenue 


Colorado 


RASILROAD 


y— Museum. 


There’s something amazing about trains. The familiar 
whistle has always promised adventure. Experience it 
again with a visit to the Colorado Railroad Museum 
featuring a 15-acre railyard, renowned library, Roundhouse 
restoration facility and working Turntable. Train Rides 
Every Saturday. Group rates and programs available. 


ColoradoRailroadMuseum.org 800-365-6263 


ILLINOIS Monticello 
MONTICELLO RAILWAY MUSEUM 


991 Iron Horse Place — Monticello Illinois 61856 


& , 
Ride beautifully-restored diesel and steam trains every 
Saturday and Sunday May thru October. Steam using 
Southern 2-8-0 No. 401 one weekend every month. Com- 
plete schedules and information at MRYM.org. Charter our 


dining or business cars for your private group. Call 
us for rates and dates. I-72 at Exit 166. Bus Parking a 


Space - Picnic Grove. Like us on Facebook! 


www.MRYM.org / 877-762-9011 HUI 
YOUR STATE Your City 


Advertise your tourist 
railroad here! 


Contact Todd Schwartz at 888-558-1544 Ext. 537 


ILLINOIS 
ILLINOIS RAILWAY MUSEUM 
7000 Olson Road 


Union 


Home of Nebraska Zephyr. Steam, diesel trains, electric 
cars. Send $5.00 for 32 page Guide Book; or #10 SASE for 
color brochure with schedule & discount coupon. Trains 
operate Sat: May-Oct, Sun: Apr-Oct, Daily: Memorial 
Day-Labor Day. Museum open Apr-Oct. Lodging: 
847-695-7540 and 815-363-6177. 
www.irm.org 815-923-4000 


\ 
CiLuwoss. MILE AFTER MAGNIFICENT MILE. 
vd 


INDIANA Connersville 
WHITEWATER VALLEY RAILROAD 
5th and Grand 


Travel through time on Indiana’ most scenic railroad. 
33-mile round trip to Metamora, May through Oct. Special 
events Feb through Dec. Vintage diesels: 1951 Lima-Ham 
750HP SW, 1954 EMD/Milw. SD 10. Gift Shop. 


www.whitewatervalleyrr.org 765-825-2054 


New Hampshire North Conway 
CONWAY SCENIC RAILROAD 
38 Norcross Circle - PO Box 1947 


Enjoy an authentic railroading experience on vintage 
trains, all departing from our 1874 Victorian Station in 
North Conway Village. 1 to 5% hours roundtrip excursions 
with 1st Class dining options. Children under 4 ride Free 
in Coach on the Valley Trains. 


ConwayScenic.com 


800-232-5251 


PENNSYLVANIA Robertsdale 


FRIENDS OF THE EAST BROAD TOP 
550 Main Street 


Visit the East Broad Top Railroad’s original southern 
operating terminus. Museum open first and third 
weekends, May through September, 10-5 Saturdays and 
1-4 Sundays. Special hours in October. 


www.febt.org 814-635-2388 


SOUTH CAROLINA Abbeville - Greenwood 
TAKE THE RIGHT TRACK AND SEE 
OUR TRAIN TREASURES! 


i | 

« The Railroad Museum, 908 S. Main St., Greenwood, 
SC — an exhibit of railroad history, a gift shop and seven 
historic railroad cars 

« Seaboard Caboose No. 5759, McGowan-Barksdale- 
Bundy House, 305 N. Main St., Abbeville, SC — 
a restored Seaboard Railroad caboose highlighting the 
railroad era at the headquarters of the Abbeville County 
Historical Society 


Sieestrtinmectetss rm 


discoversc.net 1-800-849-9633 


XAS Cedar Park 
AUSTIN STEAM TRAIN ASSOCIATION 
401 E. Whitestone Blvd, Suite C-100 


WG as 
Hop on the Austin Steam Train Association and enjoy a 
scenic trip through the Texas Hill Country during your 
next visit to Cedar Park, Texas. 
Take a trip back in time and experience the travel of 
yesteryear. 
Visit www.AustinSteamTrain.org for details. Hop online, 
then hop aboard! 


www.AustinSteamTrain.org (512) 477-8468 


TEXAS Grapevine 
GRAPEVINE VINTAGE RAILROAD 
705 S. Main St. 

Step back in time 
aboard the Grape- 
vine Vintage Rail- 
road! —_ Featuring 
four enclosed circa 
1925 passenger 
coaches, two circa 
1927 open-air 
coaches, Engine 
2248 - an 1896 
steam engine - and a 1953 GP-7 diesel engine, this train is 
the perfect excursion for the entire family. Hop aboard for 
round trips from Grapevine’s Cotton Belt Railroad Depot 
to Fort Worth’s Historic Stockyards, as well as a series of 
special events throughout the year. 


Wwww.gvrr.com 817-410-3185 


WISCONSIN Brodhead 
BRODHEAD DEPOT MUSEUM 
HWY 11 Downtown Brodhead 


Historic train depot museum. Restored locomotive & caboose. 
Open Memorial Day through September. Wednesdays, Satur- 
days, and Sundays. 1pm to 4pm, and by appointment. 


www.brodheadhistory.org 608-897-4150 
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7 by John Roskoski I 


Black/White Prints - Lists (with sample): 
Street car and interurban 19,700 scenes 
Steam and diesel 3,300 scenes 
Bus and trolley bus 2,150 scenes 

Duplicate Color Slides - Lists (with sample): 


Street car and interurban 10,700 scenes 
Steam and diesel 13,800 scenes 
Bus and trolley bus 2,400 scenes 
Scholes Photos ¢ Dept. TM 
3685 Fincastle Drive « Beavercreek, OH 45431 


24" ANNUAL CHICAGO RR SHOW 


Railroadiana & Model Train Show & Sale 


Sunday, October 18, 2015 « 10AM-3PM 
Kane County Fairgrounds 
525 S Randall Rd, St. Charles, IL 
Admission $6.00 w/tax ¢ Tables $60 
For info contact: RussFierce@aol.com or 847-358-1185 


www.RRShows.com 


39'" ANNUAL KANE COUNTY 
Railroadiana & Model Train Show & Sale 
Sunday, June 14, 2015 ¢ 10AM-3PM 
Kane County Fairgrounds 
525 S Randall Rd, St. Charles, IL 


Admission $6.00 w/tax ¢ Tables $60 
For info contact: RussFierce@aol.com or 847-358-1185 


www.RRShows.com 


Tac SPEEDLINERS 


The Milwaukee 74 pages, 
149 Photos, 
_ foster, 

bibliography, 
$29.95 


Road’s Hiawatha 
Steam Locomotives 


www. mertillpublishingassociates.com 
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BUMPING POST 


CNJ’s Sunday 
morning at 
Barnegat, N.J. 
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“! wonder who is coming from New York?” 
That’s what photographer Granville Thomas 
imagined was on the minds of the local folks on 
hand at the Central Railroad of New Jersey’s 
station at Barnegat, N.J., for the arrival of train 
4251 one Sunday morning in June 1947. 
Barnegat, a shore community located across 
Barnegat Bay from Long Beach Island (site of 
the landmark red-and-white lighthouse known 
as “Old Barney”), was at the end of a 22-mile 
branch that left CNJ’s Southern Division main 
line at Lakehurst. The branch opened in 1879; 
the station pictured here dated from 1910. In 


Granville Thomas 


the 1920s it hosted four train pairs each week- 
day, plus the Sunday-only “fisherman’s train.” 
The last commuter schedule was dropped in 
April 1952, and passenger service ended when 
the Sunday train came off on April 26, 1953. 
Freight service ceased in 1970; after that, 
Jersey Central cut the line back 15 miles to 
Toms River, which is still served by Conrail 
Shared Assets. You might not guess it from the 
size of the welcoming committee along Bay 
Avenue, or the healthy consist behind Camel- 
back 4-6-0 No. 756, but in six years no one will 
be coming to Barnegat by train. 


Find out what's in 
the current issue. 


Take advantage of 


special offers on 
collectors editions 
and subscriptions 
to Classic Trains. 


see the Classic Era of Railroading 


From the great locomotives of the past to the people who 
kept the railroads running, brings you the 
golden age of railroading. Your subscription 
gives you 4 issues featuring: 


Spectacular photographs of steam locomotives, 
vintage diesels, streamliners, railroaders, and more. 


Compelling first-hand accounts of railroaders 
and train watchers who were there. 


In-depth information about great locomotives, 
passenger trains, and colorful railroad companies. 


And more! 
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www.ClassicTrainsMag.com 


800-533-6644 Monday-Friday, 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. CT 
Outside the U.S. and Canada, call 262-796-8776, ext. 661 A53K 


Discover what people 
are talking about on the 
Classic Trains Forum. 


Learn about stories 
and photos exclusive 
to our website. 


Sign up for 4 


today! 


www.ClassicTrainsMag.com/newsletter 


Rest assured, your email address is safe with us. 
We won't sell it, give it away, or otherwise violate your privacy. 
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Get 15 Years of Classic Trains 
+ Special Editions 


This new DVD-ROM contains all 60 issues published b 
Classic Trains ; ” 


Classic Trains in its first 15 years, including 16 special 


editions. You'll get access to hundreds of stories from 
15-YEAR 


railroading’s classic era, all on one DVD. Use your 
ARCHIVE 


computer to browse and search thousands of pages of 
your favorite magazine. 

In this DVD-ROM you'll find: 

e Nearly 8,000 pages of content. 

e The special issue Trains Classic 1999. 

e Three In Search of Steam issues. 


e Out-of-print special issues you won’t find anywhere else. 
e And more! 


RESERVE NOW 


at ClassicTrainsMag.com/15Years 
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Microsoft® Windows® XP, Vista, 7 or 8, with 2. GHz Wester x86- 36-com 
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drive space for basic install, 7GB of hard drive space for full install. - re dat 
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